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EARLY DIETETICS 


SARAH TYSON RORER 


[Editor’s Note-—The JouRNAL has the honor to publish a paper from the pen of a 
woman who has been a pioneer in the dietetic profession in America. Mrs. Rorer is 
a true scientist, and has made her craft a fine art. She has had, as well, the happy 
faculty of being a real leader and teacher and is idolized by her friends and former 
pupils. At the mellow age of eighty-five, she presented the following reminiscences 
before the Pennsylvania Dietetic Association, of which she is an honorary member, at 
Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania, June 1, 1934. Mentally alert and inspiring, after her 
long and distinguished career, she was the “‘life of the party” at this meeting.] 


S EARLY as 1843, Jonathan Pereira, M.D., F.R.S., licentiate of 
the Royal College of Physicians in London, published a book 
in connection with Dr. Charles A. Lee of New York, based on 

experimental work in the feeding of paupers, lunatics, criminals, children 
and the sick, in metropolitan institutions. After that there seemed to be 
a lull in the further study of dietetics until after the Civil War. In the 
early seventies, Dr. F. W. Pavy, Fellow of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians, London, began a treatise on food and dietetics. In his lec- 
tures he emphasized that the correct feeding of the well and sick should 
be of deep concern. He stated, “Tll management of food kills off the 
weak and ruins the middling.” 

After Dr. Pavy, Dr. John Milner Fothergill, superintendent of Guy’s 
Hospital, London, treated the subject from a different angle. He had 
a great dislike for meat broths, such as beef tea or other concentrated 
soups. He wrote several articles on food, and his theories became very 
popular. The English began to be interested, and established what 
they called “schools of cookery to improve the home table.” The 
largest and most important was at South Kensington, the next at Leeds, 
and another in Edinburgh. This interested the general public. There 
was a “lady principal” at South Kensington, but a graduate French 
chef acted as demonstrator since it was not considered proper, in those 
days, for ladies to cook. 
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Pierre Blot, “Professor of Gastronomy,” came to the United States 
bringing with him for the practical cookery work a young Italian boy. 
He gave a “tour of lectures” in the large cities of the East and attracted 
much attention in New York. Later, under the patronage of Mrs. 
Elliott Shephard, daughter of Commodore Vanderbilt, and a few friends 
connected with the Y.W.C.A., he started the New York Cooking Acad- 
emy. After arranging the classes and illustrating methods, he placed 
Juliet Corson at the head of the Academy, and went back to France; but 
he left a tremendous amount of enthusiasm for cookery among the 
women of New York. 

Miss Corson was under a board of “Lady Managers” with whom she 
could not agree. Like most boards composed entirely of women in 
those days, they thought that because they were managers they knew 
much more about the work than did Miss Corson who had been especially 
trained. Miss Corson succeeded, however, in placing two teachers in the 
public schools of New York. They remained there for many years. 

In 1878 a group of intellectual, wealthy women formed the third 
Women’s Club of Philadelphia. Professor Blot had interested my 
cousins, Mrs. Mary Coggins, Mrs. Eliza Turner and Mrs. Lucretia 


Blankenburg. They were women who had money of their own and 
minds which they knew how to use, and they began at once to start a 
new Century Cooking School. It was a business enterprise under the 
arm of the New Century Club. I joined the first class, and finished 
what was then called “‘the full course.” It constituted two practical 
lessons a week for three months and a course of twenty-four demon- 
strated lectures. 


The principal of the school, Miss Deveraux, was a graduate of the 
South Kensington School, England, and an admirable teacher. At the 
end of the year she was asked to give a course on diet suited to the sick, 
to the students of the Woman’s Medical College and the nurses at the 
Woman’s Hospital, which did not happen to be in her contract. She 
broke the contract and went back to France. They then secured a 
teacher from Miss Corson’s New York Cooking School, who was not 
satisfactory to the Quaker element of Philadelphia. She was succeeded 
by a second pupil from Boston who was equally objectionable. The 
board of managers visited me one Sunday morning and asked me to 
please help them close the school, as it was beginning to be warm. I 
could not see my way clear, at first. I knew little of cookery, why should 
I assume duties as teacher of the New Century School? I was young 
compared with the other teachers, but I finally accepted the position and 
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worked out a “course of lectures” for the Woman’s Medical College and 
the Woman’s Hospital. The public began to be interested, and Dean 
Bodley, also professor of chemistry in the Woman’s Medical College, was 
asked to speak on domestic science before the Franklin Institute. She 
was the first woman to lecture from that platform. I illustrated her 
lecture, and when she said, ‘‘If cabbage is properly cooked, all its nourish- 
ment will be retained and not dissolved in the water, and there will be 
no odor floating over the house”’ I lifted a whole head of cabbage that had 
been boiled on the demonstration platform, without having given a hint 
of odor. The applause was heartening. 

While this was going on in Philadelphia, Mrs. Hemmingway of Boston 
went to England to secure a teacher for a Boston cooking school. She 
was also to work out a system in which “domestic science” could be 
taught in the public schools. She brought over Miss Hope of the Leeds 
School, who formed the Boston Cooking School. This was also under 
the mangement of women, as a business venture. Miss Parloa was the 
first teacher, and her first pupil was Mrs. Lincoln. Miss Parloa re- 
signed early to write her first book. Mrs. Lincoln continued with the 
Boston Cooking School and her first pupil, Miss Fannie Farmer, suc- 
ceeded her as teacher of the school. The school afterwards was merged 
with Simmons College, Miss Farmer founding Miss Farmer’s Boston 
Cooking School. 

After my three years with the New Century Cooking School, I retired 
and founded the Philadelphia Cooking School, which was a success from 
the first day to the last. I could practice dietetics here unmolested. I 
formed a faculty for the school. The chemistry class, under Dr. Leff- 
mann, was always the most popular of all. 

Philadelphia physicians were very noted in those days, and many of 
their patients were from “out of town.’’ They were usually housed at 
the large hotels, but their diet could not always be prepared to suit con- 
ditions. One day Dr. Weir Mitchell, Dr. William Pepper, Dr. Sinclair 
and Dr. Thomas Morton called upon me and offered financial help if I 
would start a diet kitchen where physicians could send a prescription and 
get in return food well prepared for special diseases. 

I considered the project, opened a diet kitchen on Chestnut Street near 
Sixteenth, and placed at its head Miss Lida Willis, one of my first pupils. 
This kitchen was continued for a year and then I took it under the wing 
of the Philadelphia Cooking School. I also started a doctors’ class, 
where we could do experimental work. The three doctors that formed 
the early class were young and active, and have since become excellent 
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physicians. Other physicians began to be interested, especially Dr. 
Morton, who gave me my first financial lift. We accepted the dietary 
theory of Dr. Fothergill, and prepared foods for special diseases, not 
merely for general ‘invalid diet.” 

My son, unfortunately, had contracted scarlet fever at that very time. 
So we had a real case on which to prove our theory. We brought him 
through quickly by eliminating the proteins to a great extent, giving the 
skin as much rest as possible, and not overloading the kidneys. This 
work attracted the attention of the Medical School of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and I was asked to give a “‘course of lectures’ to the fourth 
year medical students, which proved a success. During this time I pre- 
pared Dr. Franklin B. Stahl, one of the faculty of the Medical School, 
for the work. Dr. Stahl occupied this position with one of my pupils, 
Miss Easton, as demonstrator, until his retiring age, and is still one of 
my most enthusiastic friends. 

My first patients at the diet kitchen, one from Dr. Sinclair and one 
from Dr. Pepper, were Frank Hamilton Cushing, who had become an 
invalid since his initiation into the Zuni Tribe of Indians, and Dr. Talcott 
Williams, who was at that time editor of the Philadelphia Press, and 
later professor of journalism at Columbia. Both of these men were 
intelligently interested and as anxious for a cure as I was. Dr. Williams 
recently died at the age of eighty-two. I received a letter from him just 
before he passed on, saying “‘I have passed my eighty-first year, and am 
still equal to a good hard day’s work, for which I am thankful to you.” 

In the years that followed, our classes were filled with pupils preparing 
for hospital work. Many of them on graduation were placed in a 
number of state hospitals. Miss Martha G. Byerly, who graduated in 
the spring of 1893, taught that fall “in a little diet kitchen in West 
Philadelphia” a class of nurses sent from the Pennsylvania Hospital. 
The following spring she was appointed ‘Superintendent of Diet”’ at the 
Presbyterian Hospital, Philadelphia, and that fall, also, went one night 
a week to the Pennsylvania Hospital to teach the senior class of nurses. 
In 1895 she resigned her position at the Presbyterian Hospital to accept 
the position of housekeeper and dietitian at the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
a position which she held until 1913.! Miss Maude Stovell, a later 
graduate, went to the Germantown Hospital in Philadelphia where she 
remained for at least twenty years. Miss Mary Huhn, another gradu- 
ate, was placed in the Moses Taylor Hospital in Scranton and is round- 


1 Editor’s Note-—A paper by Miss Byerly on her early hospital experiences appeared in 
this JOURNAL, vol. 2, pp. 166-67, Dec., 1926. 
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ing out many good years of service. Perhaps Miss Morgan of Cincinnati, 
who went to Honolulu and took charge of the burning of the Chinese 
quarters where the plague was greatest, became most distinguished. 
She has been retired for several years. I had at one time two dietitians 
at the Ancon Hospital in Canal Zone and two in London. Many of the 
pupils are married, and some past active service. 

I was considered a very severe teacher by my pupils. It was not 
because I wanted to be severe, but because I wanted to send out pupils 
who knew how to do things. I believe in the education of hands and 
brain, working together. My pupils’ hand work was as important to 
them as the theory of the work they were doing. 

I readily see that I had many advantages, with my older coworkers, 
over the younger generation who are now taking up the work. We had 
to work out conditions for ourselves. We had a long and lonely road to 
travel, but after we had succeeded in one experiment, its lesson remained 
with us for our life time. We knew nothing of calories or of vitamins, 
but we did know the vital foods, and we were so dogmatic in our methods 
of teaching that I think most of our pupils still follow our line of thought. 

During all this time I had rather drifted away from Miss Corson, who 
was working hard at the New York Cooking School. She was a wonder- 
ful teacher. Her ability to demonstrate or illustrate her talks was like 
a piece of free-hand drawing. I have yet to see her equal. Her hand 
work and results were perfect. I have seen her draw a chicken on a 
perfectly clean napkin and never soil it. As early as 1885, she wrote the 
following letter to the Honorable John Eaton, United States Com- 
missioner of Education: 


Dear Sir,—I venture to ask your help in an educational matter of general public 
interest, and trust you will afford me such assistance as lies in your power. 

I have been, as you are aware, engaged for the past four years in the training 
of young women and girls in Domestic Economy, numbering among my pupils 
many ladies of our most prominent families. The results of this instruction 
have so successfully covered the local field of cookery in the North Eastern 
States, that I am in receipt of many communications urging me to adapt some 
of my special methods to the Southern and Western portions of the country. 
In consequence of marked social changes attendant on the Civil War, a radical 
alteration is taking place in this department. In doing this work, I desire to 
combine rudimentary economical principles with the culinary excellence of local 
dishes. In order to proceed intelligently, I must depend largely on the kindness 
of persons best informed in regard to the specialities of the local market supply, 
and of such dishes as hold popular favor. 

In connection with the subject I venture to apply to you. Will you please 
aid me in communicating with these persons, in order, (1) that I may consult 
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them in regard to the desirableness of establishing cooking-schools, and (2) that 

I may ask them for information concerning the following points:— 

1. Definite lists of the principal foods in local use, and their average market 
prices. 

2. Accurate recipes for the preparation of such materials in popular dishes. 

3. Recipes for favorite local dishes, and their names. 

4, General information bearing on the subject. 

i shall consider such information of the greatest value to me in the preparation 
of the work I propose to issue, not for the use of families only, but also for the 
guidance of instructors in cooking in different parts of the country. 

With assurances of high esteem, I am 

Respectfully yours, 
JuLiET Corson, 
Superintendent New-Y ork School 
of Cookery. 
Office of the New-York School of Cookery, 
Union Square, New York. 


Upon the receipt of Miss Corson’s letter, General Eaton caused the 
following circular letter to be issued from the Bureau of Education, and 
generally circulated throughout the country. He addressed it to the 
heads of educational institutions, and all persons of local prominence 
who seemed likely to be able to supply the information called for by 
Miss Corson: 


Sir,—I beg to call your attention to the enclosed copy of a letter received from 
Miss Juliet Corson, the superintendent of the New-York School of Cookery. 
I hope you may be able to make some valuable suggestions to her on one or 
more topics of special importance to her work. 

Miss Corson’s ability, culture, wisdom in forming and executing her plans, 
her eminent qualifications in the theory and practice of cooking, and her success 
in organizing and conducting the school in New York City and in preparing 
manuals upon the subject of cooking, give the best possible assurance that what- 
ever information you can afford her upon points of her inquiry will be advan- 
tageously used. 

Any suggestions you may make for her use can be sent to this office in the 
enclosed envelope, and will be forwarded to her. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Joun Eaton, Commissioner, 
Per CW. 


Miss Corson succeeded partly, but her health broke down, and for the 
last few years of her life she taught from an invalid’s chair. She became 
very much embittered toward the younger teachers, who, as I have said 
many times, were not very kind to us. 
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The Philadelphia school continued to graduate twelve pupils each year 
for thirty-three years, and I always feel like congratulating my own 
pupils for the excellent work that they have done. The “three pioneers,” 
Miss Corson, Mrs. Lincoln and I, who started domestic science in this 
country, worked with very little help. The younger teachers were not 
always generous. Perhaps they did not know that their very existence 
in the work was largely the result of the “‘three pioneers’? whom they 
scarcely knew. 





QUANTITATIVE ASPECTS OF VITAMIN REQUIREMENT! 


WILLIAM T. SALTER, M.D. 


Assistant Professor of Medicine, Harvard Medical School, and Research Fellow in Biological 
Chemistry to the Harvard Cancer Commission, Boston 


OR a long time physicians have speculated about the nature of the 
ese substance which cures a vitamin deficiency, and have 

looked to laboratory experimentation for an answer. ‘Thus Budd, 
in 1841 (1) ascribed the action of anti-scorbutic foods ‘‘to an essential 
element, which, it is hardly too sanguine to state, will be discovered by 
organic chemistry or the experiments of physiologists in a not far distant 
future.”’ Ninety years elapsed, however, before Budd’s prophecy was 
justified. 

Nevertheless, during the past decade progress in the chemical study 
of vitamins has reached a stage which promises in large measure to 
clarify the nebulous concepts which have surrounded these accessory food 
substances. It almost might be said that with the crystallization by 
modern chemists of successive vitamins, many problems have undergone 
a parallel psychological crystallization. With the certain chemical 


knowledge now available as to exactly what vitamins are, we enter upon 
a new era in the study of nutrition. 


THE ‘‘NORMAL”’ REQUIREMENT 


As in so many other sciences, the greatest advances and the greatest 
perplexities have arisen from the quantitative aspects of vitamin prob- 
lems. It was learned early that these accessory food substances were 
widely distributed in various foods and in greatly varying amounts. It 
became essential, therefore, to determine quantitatively the relative 
potency of various foodstuffs with respect to each vitamin. At first such 
measurements were very crude indeed. Plimmer (2), for example, used 
dried yeast as his standard source of vitamin B, designating its potency 
as 100. He then found that 25 times as much oats was required to 
produce the same effect in animals, and accordingly gave it a rating of 4. 
Similarly wheat germ scored 66. These early measurements were super- 
seded by the establishment of biological units, based upon the reaction 
of homogeneous strains of animals, under standard conditions, to vitamin- 
containing foods. Rickets in rats, paralysis in pigeons, and scurvy in 


1 From the Collis P. Huntington Memorial Hospital. Presented in part before the Massa- 
chusetts Dietetic Association, April 10, 1934. 
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guinea pigs offered means by which unknown amounts of vitamins A, B, 
and C, respectively, could be measured in “‘units.” 

Unfortunately, considerable numbers of animals were required to yield 
statistically reliable results. These assay methods, too, were compli- 
cated by the adoption of different standards by British and American 
investigators. References are found also to “old” and “new” units (3). 
Furthermore, in one case the curative effect was used and in another the 
daily preventative dose. Unfortunately, these amounts are usually 
different, because more vitamin is required, daily, to cure a deficiency 
disease than to prevent the occurrence of illness in the healthy animal. 
Then, too, sound animals may store vitamin in their tissues, and these 
reserves were frequently uncontrolled in the earlier assays. 

A method frequently used with rats was the determination of standard 
growth curves. Thus animals on a basal diet, adequate except for vita- 
min, rapidly lost weight and soon died. When a small amount of special 
food was added each day to this diet, however, the vitamin present caused 
a gain in weight; and when larger amounts were added, the rate of growth 
was faster. Eventually an optimal amount of vitamin was found, and 
more than this amount failed to improve the speed at which animals 
grew. This scheme of assaying by rate of growth has been used for 
various vitamins, and seems not to be specific for any single one. Obvi- 
ously, assays of one vitamin might be complicated by a poor supply of 
another vitamin and the resulting “unit-content” obtained for the food 
in question would be inaccurate. 

Crude as these assay-methods were, however, they taught us many 
things about the physiology of vitamins. By assaying the flesh of experi- 
mental animals, for example, we could find that there were differences in 
individual animals under different conditions. It soon became evident, 
also, that there were differences, in their respective needs for vitamin, 
between various species of animals. It was found, for example, that 
although the hen’s egg contained no vitamin C (4), nevertheless the chick 
matured and hatched in a state of health. And although guinea pigs 
rapidly became scorbutic on a diet similar to the mixture of cracker and 
filter paper described by Howe (5), nevertheless, rats fed on the same diet 
flourished. Indeed, seamen in the old sailing days knew that when 
green vegetables were exhausted, scurvy might still be avoided by eating 
the ship’s rats, despite the fact that these animals had had no vegetables 
to eat. In short, the animals could manufacture their own vitamin C 
from ordinary foodstuffs. 

Other factors were found to influence the individual animal’s need for 
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vitamin. Its age and weight, for example, and its metabolic rate (6) all 
contributed to the vitamin need. 

As a result of a great many such observations on animals and man, 
there gradually arose the concept that every individual needs a minimal 
amount of each vitamin to maintain normal health and activity. A great 
deal of attention was paid to the undesirable consequences of meager 
allowances of vitamin, the results of which have been extensively preached 
to the populace at large. It was tacitly assumed, first, that amounts in 
excess of the minimum could be neglected; and second, that the essential 
minimal requirement was uniformly the same for all individuals. 

There was a resulting tendency to rely upon average figures to formu- 
late the “normal vitamin requirement,” and to disregard amounts in 
excess of these values. Indeed, it is only in the past few years that 
disease due to hypervitaminosis has been demonstrated. Moore (7) has 
shown that too much vitamin A will cause rats to lose weight, to sicken, 
and to die. Similarly, Kreitmair and Moll (8) have demonstrated that 
excessive amounts of vitamin D will produce abnormal deposition of 
lime salts in various animal organs. Luckily, there is a tremendous 
factor of safety between the minimum requirement and the maximum safe 
intake. In rats, for example, this factor for vitamin D seems to be 
about 25,000 (9). The use of “average” or “normal” values for vitamin 
requirement has accordingly proved of inestimable value in the planning 
of well-balanced diets for large groups of individuals. Nevertheless, 
striking departures in practice have at times indicated that these theo- 
retical values are at best arbitrary; and such unexpected results have 
stimulated investigation into the more detailed physiological or patho- 
logical factors which determine nutritional demands. 


THE EFFECT OF DIET UPON VITAMIN NEED 


The nature of the diet itself, and the combination of various foodstuffs 
in it, may influence the amount of vitamin which should be included. 
In rachitic rats, for example, Shohl (10) and Park (11) have pointed out 
that the ratio of calcium to phosphate in the food, as well as the potential 
acidity of the combined foodstuffs is important. Sick rats, getting only 
a small (insufficient) amount of vitamin D each day, could be “cured”’ 
of rickets by altering the calcium-phosphate ratio in the food. The 
addition of either too much calcium or too much phosphate would precip- 
itate rickets. On the other hand, with high vitamin D intakes, very 
poor diets were tolerated. 

Rowntree (12) and Mitchell (13) have discussed a similar situation 
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in respect to vitamin A, produced by the use of mineral oil. It seems 
unlikely that this condition often occurs in man. Mitchell found, how- 
ever, that at least eight times as much spinach was required to protect 
rats from xerophthalmia if mineral oil were given simultaneously with 
the basal diet plus spinach. It is apparent that various combinations of 
foods may increase our need for vitamin. More important, however, 
seems to be the presence of pre-existing disease in the individual. 


THE EFFECT OF DISEASE UPON VITAMIN REQUIREMENT 


For dietitians concerned with the sick, or for those who strive to 
prevent malnutrition under difficult circumstances, it becomes very 
important to realize that vitamin requirements may be considerably 
increased because of pre-existing disease. In this connection our worship 
of “normal” or “average’’ figures has misled us badly. . Within the past 
few years watchful physicians have observed the development of vitamin 
deficiency states on the wards of reputable hospitals, in patients who 
were receiving the routine balanced “house diet,’’ with or without 
“extras.” The development of vitamin malnutrition in these cases has 
been associated with unusual or definitely abnormal conditions, which 
have increased the vitamin requirement of the individuals concerned 
considerably above the “normal” or “average” minimal requirement. 
Such a case Castle (14) has termed “conditioned deficiency,” because a 
“normal” intake of vitamin is insufficient, due to the condition of the 
patient. , 

It will be possible to outline only a few examples of “conditioned defi- 
ciency.”” Many such cases are associated with intestinal disorders. 
Parasites occasionally may be involved, as in the anemia caused by the 
hook-worm. More often the condition follows “surgical” derangements 
of the bowel, frequently associated with resections of a considerable 
part of the absorbing surface of the small intestine or with surgically- 
produced, artificial enterostomies. Jones and Urmy (15) have recently 
reported a case in which acute intestinal obstruction led to a short-circuit- 
ing of most of the small intestine. There followed three years of limb- 
paralysis and beriberi, due to insufficient vitamin B. The administration 
of “B-concentrates” in huge doses proved unavailing because the intes- 
tinal absorbing surface was inadequate. Only when the surgical short- 
circuit was remedied did the patient recover. 

Recently Strauss (16) has shown that the alcoholic paralysis (neuritis) 
of chronic drunkards could be cured even when the consumption of 
alcohol was increased. The simple expedient employed was to withhold 
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the bottle until the dinner tray, replete with vitamin, wasempty. Here 
again we have a deficiency, conditioned in this instance by the consump- 
tion of alcohol. 

Various disorders of calcium metabolism, associated especially with 
skeletal disturbances or with tetany, have been shown to involve an 
unusual need for vitamin D. Blumgart, for example, carefully studied 
a case of osteomalacia which, as his observations show (17), can be 
considered as a sort of adult rickets. This patient showed a negative 
calcium balance even when the diet was very high in lime salts, and even 
when cod liver oil was given in rather large doses. The patient was cured 
only when a concentrated form of vitamin D was used, supplemented by 
ultraviolet light therapy. Similarly, Schmidt (18) found that in animals 
with disturbance of the common bile duct but without jaundige, it was 
very difficult to cure rickets even with tremendous doses of the vitamin. 

Faulty digestion of fat, with steatorrhea, may lead to the excretion of 
considerable amounts of calcium soaps in the stools. In the course of 
years, dwarfism, osteoporosis (thin bones) and tetanic convulsive seizures 
are likely to result. In such a case, studied by Bauer and Marble (19), 
continued relief was afforded only by doses of vitamin D greatly in excess 
of that needed to prevent rickets in normal people. 

One hesitates to classify pregnancy as an abnormal condition, but it is 
certain that the gravid female may require vitamin in amounts consid- 
erably greater than the non-pregnant need. Strauss (20) has found that 
the polyneuritis (paralysis) which occasionally occurs on a normal diet, 
though often with vomiting, may be circumvented by large doses of 
vitamin B. Moreover, Koselka (21) observed that parathyroidectomized 
dogs, which could be kept healthy on 25 units of vitamin D, might require 
as high as 40,000 units when pregnant. Similar doses were found by the 
author, in Aub’s laboratory, to restore the parathyroidectomized dog’s 
responsiveness to injections of parathormone after the hormone had 
ceased to be effective. 

No discussion of vitamin deficiency is adequate without mention of 
anemia, especially because the so-called “‘pernicious anemia”’ seems often 
to represent a peculiar form of conditioned deficiency. Following the 
epoch-making work of Minot on the effect of liver substance in such 
patients (22), Castle has made some brilliant contributions to our under- 
standing of the cause of the disease. Ordinarily, man makes in his 
stomach, from common foodstuffs, a substance which is essential to the 
production of normal red cells. This manufacture of a vitamin-like 
substance bears a vague analogy to the manufacture of vitamin C by the 
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rat. Occasionally, a change occurs in a human stomach in consequence 
of which the power to make the essential red-corpuscle material is lost. 
In this anit the deficiency may be remedied by supplying liver 
substance, or as’ Castle showed (23), by supplying an ordinary meal 
removed from a normal stomach. If it were possible for a rat to meta- 
morphose into a guinea pig and so lose its power to prevent scurvy by 
making vitamin C, we should have a crude analogy to the ordinary case 
of primary pernicious anemia. 

Both Castle and Zerfas have found, however, that there is another type 
of pernicious anemia which is secondary to disturbance in the bowel (24). 
In such cases the stomach is normal, and makes the vitamin-like substance 
normally; but this material is not well absorbed by the intestine and in 
consequence the blood suffers. We then find the paradoxical possibility 
that food removed from the (normal) stomach of the secondary perni- 
cious anemia subject will cure another subject with primary pernicious 
anemia, whose stomach is faulty but whose intestine is able to absorb the 
artificially supplied material. The actual experiment has yet to be done, 
but similar observations with hypochromic anemia make the successful 
outcome practically certain. This absorption factor, indeed, seems to 
account for the variable effect produced by a given dose of liver extract 
in various patients. As Castle showed (25), liver extract is far more 
effective and reliable when injected in purified form. 

There was a time when this worship of the “normal” or “average” 
vitamin requirement led the physician to disregard symptomatic evidence 
of vitamin deficiency, because the dietitian assured him that the diet was 
adequate. With the establishment of the concept that ‘conditioned 
deficiency” may exist, we must realize that the ‘“‘normal’’ values can no 
longer be trusted. The dietitian must be prepared to hear that her 
“normal” diet is not adequate for a given patient. Similarly, the physi- 
cian must be alert for evidence of vitamin lack, despite high vitamin 
intake. Occasionally it may prove necessary to inject vitamin when 
intestinal absorption is very poor (26). 


THE “‘TWILIGHT ZONE” OF VITAMIN LACK 


As it became clearer that vitamin needs varied and were relative, 
rather than fixed quantities, it also became evident that there must be 
many instances of border-line state—persons on the edge of vitamin-lack, 
without as yet any frank evidence of disease. Minot has recently empha- 
sized the possible effect of economic depression in this respect, and pointed 
out (27) that vague illness, ““below-par’’ feeling, and “loss of pep” may 
represent the early stages of inadequate nutrition. 
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There is definite experimental and clinical evidence in favor of this 
view. Anorexia is known to be an early symptom of vitamin B lack, 
both in animals and man. Indeed, McCarrison (28) believes that beri- 
beri is largely the result of inadequate protein intake, secondary in turn 
to the anorexia of vitamin B deficiency. Loss of vigor and appetite, 
without obvious cause, indicates that malnutrition must be considered 
as a possible reason. 

Lack of vitamin A has also been shown, experimentally, to be asso- 
ciated with non-specific disease. Van Leersum (29) found that 88 per 
cent of rats in this condition developed kidney stones. Similarly, Green 
and Mellanby have pointed out (30), among many others (31), a corre- 
sponding tendency to infections. 

The great difficulty in diagnosing these borderline conditions obviously 
lies in our present lack of methods by which the vitamin deficiency can 
be gauged accurately. Luckily, rapid progress by chemists in the past 
decade bids fair to solve this problem for us. 


THE CHEMICAL IDENTIFICATION AND MEASUREMENT OF VITAMIN 


Definite and direct measurements of vitamins have been impossible 
hitherto, because their chemical nature was unknown. Their very 
mysteriousness seems to have been the most obvious property which 
they hadincommon. As the chemical identity of each separate chemical 
compound becomes known, it is apparent that vitamins are very dissimi- 
lar substances. We cannot but think that henceforth the vitamins will 
part company, each to be pursued alone through its réle in physiological 
processes and in disease. In retrospect it is difficult to see why such 
unrelated substances as ascorbic acid and irradiated ergosterol should 
once have been connected by the names vitamin C and vitamin D, 
respectively. 

The credit for the brilliant chemical work which has produced crystal- 
line, artificially synthesized vitamins, in the past few years belongs to 
many investigators. Outstanding are the names of Windaus (32), 
Szent-Gyérgi (33), and Karrer (34). To review the technical aspects of 
their work here is patently impossible. In Figure 1 are reproduced the 
probable chemical formulae for vitamins A, C,and D. The formula for 
6-carotin is included, to illustrate its relationship to vitamin A. A 
glance at the structural formulae which represent the achievement of 
these investigators, suffices to show the difficult complexity of the whole 
problem. 

As the result of the identification of these substances, however, it is 
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becoming possible to devise simple chemical methods for the determina- 
tion of vitamins. Thus Harris (35) has described a simple titration 


H3¢ CH 
\ / 3 
A CH CH; 
Het C-CH=CH-C=CH-CH=CH-C=CH-CH 
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Fic. 1. STRUCTURAL FORMULAE FOR VITAMINS 


That for ergosterol from Rosenheim and King. Vitamin C according to Hirst and Ha- 
worth. Vitamin A according to Karrer. Many organic chemists prefer the spelling carotene. 
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method for measuring vitamin C. Using such a method we are able to 
analyze various foods or food-extracts for their vitamin content. We 
may also analyze various tissues or organs in experimental animals, and 
study the excretion of vitamin in urine and faeces. For the first time, 
therefore, it becomes possible by chemical means to conduct controlled 
balance experiments in animals and in man. These observations may 
prove to be quite as simple and reliable as the studies in nitrogen or 
calcium balance. 


THE STORAGE, MANUFACTURE, AND EXCRETION OF VITAMINS 


The application of such methods has already begun to teach us interest- 
ing things with regard to the biochemistry and physiology of the acces- 
sory food substances. In addition to the actual chemical identity of 
vitamins, we now know something about their origin. The work of Hess 
(36) and Steenbock (37) on the effects of radiation, coupled with previous 
knowledge about the effects of radiant energy in rickets, indicated that 
there was something in plants and in animals which was not itself a 
vitamin, but which could be changed readily into vitamin. We now 
know, due to the work of Windaus (38), that this pro-vitamin is the com- 
plex lipoid ergosterol. Similarly, Moore (39) has demonstrated that the 
plant pigment carotin is quite as efficacious as vitamin A in the curing 
or preventing of xerophthalmia. In fact, he presented good evidence 
that it was transformed into vitamin A and stored as such in the livers 
of animals which subsisted on a vitamin A-free diet. Similar work by 
Castle in man, and in guinea pigs by Jacobson (40), has indicated that 
there is a pro-vitamin involved in the substance which prevents pernicious 
anemia. In these cases, then, the animal manufactures the actual vita- 
min by means of a relatively simple change in a complex substance 
supplied by plants or other animals. 

This concept of pro-vitamins is of peculiar importance if we are to 
apply chemical methods to the analysis of foodstuffs. At present it is 
simpler to determine carotin than to measure vitamin A. Eventually 
it may be more practical to determine the pro-vitamin in plant foodstuffs 
than to measure pre-formed vitamin itself. In animal viscera, however, 
one would expect to find a predominance of the true vitamin. 

So far as understanding the physiology of vitamins is concerned, our 
rapidly developing analytical technique promises to open up new fields 
in the study of nutrition. Harris (41), for example, has been able to 
follow the depletion of vitamin C in the tissues of guinea pigs placed on a 
scurvy-producing diet. Conversely, the special storage of vitamin C in 
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the suprarenal glands can be demonstrated by analysis of extracts from 
tuch tissue (42). As one might suspect, the vitamin C content of the 
suprarenal glands of rats remains high, even on a vitamin C-free diet; 
shese animals do not develop scurvy because they are able to manufac- 
ture ascorbic acid. 

A further extension of these methods will appeal to those interested in 
studying animal husbandry, and to physicians involved in clinical 
research. The technique is becoming available, and indeed is even now 
being applied to metabolic-balance experiments in man. Thus Harris 
(43) found that the normal excretion of ascorbic acid in the urine of man 
was about 30 mg. daily, but that immediately after the ingestion of a 
glass of orange juice, it might rise to over 150 mg. per day. At the time 
of writing, no analyses of urine from scorbutic men are available to us. 

At present it is possible merely to hazard a guess as to the daily vitamin 
requirements of man. From investigations such as those just cited, and 
from animal experiments, the following minimal average values seem 
probable: 0.3 mg. of carotin; 0.5 mg. of vitamin B,; 35 mg. of ascorbic 
acid, and 0.05 mg. of irradiated ergosterol. We have practically no 
exact knowledge of the way in which such small amounts of material 


operate in the body. The order of magnitude for these quantities, how- 
ever, is not so very different from the analogous values for insulin in 
marked diabetes (44) or for thyroxin in myxoedema (45). 


THE PREPARATION OF DIETS OF KNOWN VITAMIN CONTENT 


The effect of cooking upon the vitamin content of prepared foods 
presents a serious problem to those who must have accurate knowledge 
of the composition of the diet with respect to vitamin. Thus, the rate 
of destruction of ascorbic acid in cooking depends, among other factors, 
upon the temperature, the presence of oxygen, the acidity, and. the time 
involved. Fortunately, ascorbic acid can now be measured in extracts 
from samples of food as fed. The measurement of carotin, too, is practi- 
cable (46), although the determination of vitamin A is still difficult. It 
seems probable, however, that simplified methods will soon be forth- 
coming. 

A further difficulty lies in the individual variation of foods. Thus a 
series of oranges and lemons analyzed separately (47) showed extreme 
variations from the mean of nearly + 100 per cent. Drying appeared 
to increase vitamin content by concentration of juice due to evaporation. 
Such difficulties can, of course, be circumvented by adequate sampling 
of the mixed, prepared diet. 
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Much simpler is the preparation of nutriment adequate for growth and 
health by the procedure known as “‘fortification.”” Thus fortified milk 
is now available on the market as an antirachitic, and is approved by 
reputable pediatricians and clinics (48). If this principle is not carried 
to an absurdity by advertising enthusiasts, it may prove a useful adjunct 
to present nutritional methods. At present the vitamin vogue is being 
unnecessarily exploited by high-pressure salesmanship offering various 
sorts of commodities to a gullible public. 


SUMMARY 


As our chemical knowledge of the actual nature of vitamins has 
advanced, the way has been opened for accurate measurements of vita- 
mins, both in foods and in animal tissues and excreta. In this way 
it has become clear that the vitamins are not very closely related, and 
that they may in time part company to be studied as separate, individual 
substances. Meantime our understanding of the réle which each plays in 
the physiology of man and of animals is increasing rapidly. 

In studying the part played by these accessory food substances in 
metabolic processes, two fundamental concepts have been formulated 


in recent years. The first of these is the discovery of pro-vitamins, 
materials in foodstuffs which may be transformed by the animal recipient 
into vitamins. The second one, of prime importance to those who care 
for the sick, is the idea of “conditioned” vitamin deficiency occurring 
with a “normal” diet. In the face of abnormal conditions, it is no longer 
considered safe to place too much trust in normal, average figures for 
vitamin requirement. 
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FOOD CONSUMPTION OF PRESCHOOL CHILDREN! 


MERLE M. BRAY, JEAN E. HAWKS anp MARIE DYE 


Section of Home Economics, Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station, East Lansing, Michigan 


HE data presented in this paper on the food intake of some nurs- 
ery school children have been accumulated through a period of 


years. It is hoped that they will add to the existing knowledge 
of the actual foods consumed, and of the caloric, protein, calcium and 
phosphorus intakes of healthy preschool children. Since individual foods 
may vary in their composition from one season to another (7), while the 
composition of recipes may also vary widely umess the component foods 
are separately weighed, samples of the foods eaten were weighed, ana- 
lyzed chemically, and compared with calculated values. 

The available dietary studies (3, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 17, 23, 26, 27) 
conducted by the individual method, give records of the food eaten by 
over 300 children of preschool age for periods varying from 1 to 42 days. 
With the exception of the figures Blair (3) and McClelland (13) give, 
practically all of these data were obtained by calculation. Many errors 
enter into a dietary study. There may be variations in the composition 


of food from that given in standard tables; abnormal physical con- 
ditions of the children; a short experimental period; an inadequate 
number of children; and psychological disturbances or biased selection 
of food by the mother during the test period. We have not been able 
to eliminate all of these sources of error, but additional data will help to 
give a truer value of the food consumption of preschool children. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


The 8 boys and 12 girls observed varied in age from 33 to 61 months. 
Table 1 shows that according to Woodbury’s (28) figures the heights of 
these children averaged 3.7 per cent below average heights, while their 
weights averaged 9.4 per cent above average weights. They had no 
physical defects and their dietary habits were exceedingly regular. The 
mothers codperated by preparing the usual diet so that the childrens’ 
habits were disturbed as little as possible and any interfering psycho- 
logical factors were at a minimum. 

A trained worker weighed, on 3 or 4 single days, all the food each child 
ate both at home and in the nursery school. Corrections were made for 

1 Published from Michigan State College Agricultural Experiment Station as Paper 181, 
new series. Received for publication, April 5, 1934, 
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food left on the plate or eaten between meals. To account for a possible 
seasonal variation in food consumption, the diet of each child was stud- 
ied at different times of the year. In all, records were obtained for 60 
individual days. 

An exact duplicate of each day’s diet was weighed, dried at 60°C. and 
thoroughly pulverized. Caloric values were obtained with the oxy- 
calorimeter (1, 2) and the factor for a mixed diet (4.825 calories per liter 
of oxygen) was used in all calculations. The official Kjeldahl-Gunning 
Method (18) and the factor 6.25 were used to determine protein. Cal- 
cium was determined by the Kramer and Howland (12) method and 
phosphorus according to the Briggs (5) modification of the Bell-Doisy 
method. Duplicate or triplicate determinations were made. 

Calculations for calories, protein, calcium and phosphorus were made 
according to standard tables in Rose (20), Bradley (4) and Waller (24). 





TABLE 1 
Percentage variations of the average height and weight of the children from standard values 
= % Z 8 VARIATION ACCORDING TO 
oH) Z e & 
SEX a4 g Be | & g Height and age Weight and age 
ME 
2 g | F 5 Average Range Average Range 
a ee 8 |33-61/36-43/30-48) —3.0} +8.8 to —7.6 | +8.2} +16.0 to —11.6 
SSNS os euiesae 12 |35-61/37-44/36-50} —4.2} +4.6 to —9.9 |+10.1) +26.9to —8.3 
WON 55% 20 —3.7 +9.4 
RESULTS 


Type of food eaten. The average grams and caloric values of the chief 
foods consumed by the children, as well as the percentage of total cal- 
ories each food represents, are shown in table 2. 

Milk furnished the largest proportion of any one food, the amount 
averaging 32 per cent of the total calories. Although the quantity con- 
sumed by individual children varied greatly, 64 per cent of the children 
had between one and three pints per day. Out of the 60 daily records, 
in only 5 cases (representing 3 individual children) did the quantity of 
milk consumed approximate one quart, the amount Sherman and Hawley 
(22) recommended. McLaughlin and her associates (16) and McKay 
(15) found approximately the same amounts of milk used in the diets of 
children of this age. 

Eggs were used in all but 8 diets, averaging 62 calories, or approxi- 
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mately one egg per child per day. Other protein foods furnished a 
smaller proportion of the total calories. Cheese in amounts varying 
from 4 to 25 grams was used on only 9 days. The children had no meat, 
fish or chicken on 13 days, less than 30 grams on 31 days, and between 
30 and 60 grams on the other 16 days. Calories from these sources 
averaged only 3.4 per cent of the total. 

Bread and dry cereals were found on every day’s diet list, while cooked 
cereals appeared on only two-thirds of the days. Whole grain cereals 
predominated. These products furnished 17.3 per cent of the total 
calories. 

Although vegetables supplied a small proportion of the total calories, 
fairly large quantities were consumed daily, the average being 152 grams. 
Leafy vegetables predominated, for they were served every day, less 
than 30 grams on 3 days only and over 120 grams on 11 days. In the 
study of McLaughlin and her coworkers (16), vegetables furnished a 
slightly higher proportion of the total diets. 

The consumption of fruit by the children in this study was approxi- 
mately 100 grams higher than that of vegetables, half of the children 
having between 150 and 300 grams. If fruits and vegetables were 
considered together, each child had more than 188 grams, the average 
396 grams providing 15.6 per cent of the total calories, or approximately 
the same proportion as furnished by cereal products. 

Sugar and fats were used sparingly, the average per child per day being 
28 and 36 grams respectively. Cod liver oil was included in all except 
8 diets. Since the diets of the older children contained larger quantities 
of cereals, sugar and fat than did the diets of the younger children, these 
foods furnished the necessary extra calories. 

Analysis of diets. The caloric, protein, calcium and phosphorus in- 
takes of the diets as obtained by analysis are given in table 3. The 
total caloric intake follows closely the total grams of food consumed and 
tends to increase with increasing age of the child. The four-year-old 
group, however, consumed the largest average number of calories per 
kilogram per day. The boys had slightly more calories than the girls, 
both in toto and per kilogram. 

There were wide variations in the protein intake. Nevertheless half 
of the diets contained between 40 and 50 grams per day. The average 
total protein for the three-year-old group was 20 per cent lower than the 
values for the other two age groups, but when expressed per kilogram of 
body weight, there was little difference between the three age groups, 80 
per cent receiving between 2 and 3 grams per kilogram per day. No 
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value was below the maintenance level of 1.1 grams which Parsons (19) 
gives. The protein furnished 12.9 per cent of the total calories, half of 
the protein being from animal sources. 

As would be expected, the calcium intake varied directly with the con- 
sumption of milk and not with the size or age of the child. Seventy per 
cent of the values were more than 0.9 gram per day. Since few of the 


TABLE 3 
Analysis of intake 





AGE NUMBER ekitanteds PROTEIN CALCIUM PHOSPHORUS 
MOS.) CHILDREN i (GMs.) (GMs.) (GMs.) 
( 


Total Average |1260 39.0 0.917 0.886 
cer Range | 879-1691|28.5-53.5/0.568-1.343/0.642-1.380 
Average | 74 Z:3 0.054 0.052 


Per kilo {| Range | 53-100 | 1.6-3.2 |0.039-0.07410.036-0.069 


Average |1440 48.1 1.210 1.070 
Range | 1081-2422|36.5-85.9/0.836-2.512|0.771-1.960 

Per kil Average | 81 2.7 0.068 0.060 
er ANC || Range | 58-128 | 2.1-4.5 |0.047-0.143]0.042-0. 104 


Average |1526 48.4 1.010 0.977 


Per kilo Average : 0.051 0.050 
" Range 3.0 |0.035-0.074/0.037-0.064 
Total Average . 1.077 0.993 
SEO Tl cite | Acme 0.060 0.056 
Total Average ; 1.061 0.986 
ae Per kilo Average : 0.058 0.054 
Total Average 5 1.068 0.989 


60 Total Per kilo Average 5 0.059 0.055 


7 ~~ Range | 919-2215/36.3-60.5/0.677-1.310|0.727-1. 160 


children received as much as a quart of milk per day, much of this cal- 
clum must have been furnished by fruits and vegetables. When the 
calcium was expressed in grams per kilogram of body weight, the intake 
of every child was above the minimum of 0.023 gram established by 
Wang, Kern and Kaucher (25). 

In 72 per cent of the diets, the phosphorus was above 0.9 gram, but in 
only one diet did the phosphorus intake equal the 1.46 grams which 
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Sherman (21) recommends. On the kilogram basis, the intake of one 
child was less than the 0.034 gram minimum given by Wang and her 
associates (25), and the values for two other children approximate this 
minimum very closely. The four-year-old group consumed a larger 
quantity of phosphorus than the other groups, but there was little dif- 
ference between the average values for the boys and girls. 


COMPARISON WITH CALCULATED VALUES 


A comparison of the data obtained by chemical analyses with the re- 
sults calculated from tables of food composition is presented in table 4. 
In all food principles the range of percentage difference was wide; the 
calculated figures varied from 35.4 per cent above the analyzed caloric 
values, to 45.7 per cent below the analyzed calcium figures. The mean 
values, however, varied only from 0.4 per cent for protein, to 7.8 per cent 
for phosphorus, which indicates that the average of recorded data for 


TABLE 4 
Comparison of calculated with analyzed values of food composition 


PERCENTAGE DIFFERENCE 
COEFFICIENT OF 


FOOD CONSTITUENT CORRELATION 


Mean Range 


Calories +2.1 —27.3 to +35.4 0.841 
Protein —0.4 —17.6 to +27.9 0.885 
Calcium —4.9 —45.7 to +27.3 0.767 
Phosphorus +7.8 —18.8 to +32.2 0.808 


60 days is probably sufficient to rule out some of the individual errors. 
The coefficients of correlation between these two sets of data were com- 
paratively high. Donelson and her associates (6) also found a wide di- 
vergence between calculated and determined values of foods on some 
days, and close agreement between the two on other days. 


SUMMARY 


1. The diets consumed by nursery school children on 60 individual 
days were both chemically analyzed and calculated from tables of food 
composition for calories, protein, calcium and phosphorus. 

2. The average data indicated that the 669 grams of milk furnished 
32.0 per cent of the total calories; the 42 grams of egg, 4.3 per cent; the 
21 grams of cheese and meat, 4.0 per cent; the 153 grams of cereal, 17.3 
per cent; the 396 grams of fruit and vegetable, 15.6 per cent; 28 grams 
of sugar, 7.4 per cent; and the 36 grams of fat, 19.2 per cent. 
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3. The total caloric intake ranged from 879 to 2422 calories per day, 
with an average of 1399 calories or 77 calories per kilogram. 

4. The average protein value, 45.1 gram, supplied 12.9 per cent of the 
total calories. Although there were wide individual variations, the 
average was 2.5 grams per kilogram for each age group. 

5. The average calcium intake was 1.061 grams per day or 0.059 grams 
per kilogram. 

6. Similar values were obtained for the average phosphorus intake, 
0.985 grams per day, or 0.054 grams per kilogram. 

7. The differences on isolated days, between calculated and deter- 
mined values of the composition of the diets, varied from zero to as much 
as 46 per cent. The mean values for the 60 days fluctuated from 0.4 to 
7.8 per cent. The coefficients of correlation between the two sets of 
data were fairly high. 
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THE SUPPLEMENTARY VALUE OF DRY SKIM MILK IN 
INSTITUTION DIETS! 


LYDIA J. ROBERTS, LAVERNE CARLSON, anp VERA MaAcNAIR 


Department of Home Economics, University of Chicago 


RY skim milk has long been advocated by nutritionists for wider 
1D use in institutions, especially those that are cramped for funds 
and in which the amount of fresh whole milk that can be pur- 
chased is therefore restricted. Dietary surveys in such institutions have 
commonly revealed a per capita allowance of one pint or less per day, 
rather than the desired optimum of a quart. A liberal use of dried skim 
milk in such cases would seemingly greatly increase the food value of the 
diet, especially in calcium and protein, at a relatively low cost. The 
present study was undertaken (1) to determine the practicability of such 
a use of dry milk in an institution for children; and (2) to measure the 
effect, when a definite quantity was supplied to the institution, on the 
food value of the diets as actually eaten by theindividual children. (The 
effect on growth of the children and on the progress of dental decay were 
also studied and will be reported in later papers.) 


METHOD 


Two institutions for children were chosen for the study, one to be used 
as a control, the other as an experimental group. These institutions, 
though not identical, were similar in important respects. Both were 
small “home’’ institutions, one housing 25, the other 30 children; the 
ages in each case ranged from 3 to 12 years. Both houses were limited 
in funds and were purchasing about the same amount of milk, approxi- 
mately one pint per person per day; both were recipients of irregular dona- 
tions of foods from various sources, and the diets and other living con- 
ditions were roughly comparable. 

The general plan of the study was as follows: at the outset, an individ- 
ual quantitative dietary study was made in each institution for a period 
of thirteen days,? without introducing any change in the diets then em- 
ployed. Physical measurements of height and weight, and medical and 
dental examinations were also effected in both houses during this period. 
Following this initial check-up, dry skim milk was supplied to one insti- 
tution for a three months’ period, while the other house continued on its 

1 Received for publication, May 22, 1934. 


2 This period was used because previous studies in this laboratory have shown that it 
requires from ten days to two weeks to secure a reliable sample. 
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regular diet as the control. At the end of this period of supplementation, 
a recheck was made in both houses by means of the same measures em- 
ployed at the beginning: namely, an individual quantitative dietary 
study, a medical examination, and a dental examination. A comparison 
was then made of the food value of the diet of each child in both insti- 
tutions at the beginning and end of the study. 

The dietary study was carried out by the individual method as de- 
scribed by the writers in previous articles (1, 2), the food value of the 
diets being determined so far as possible by calculation from the weights 
of the individual foodstuffs consumed. Briefly, this involved (1) weigh- 
ing the ingredients of all “made” dishes as they were being prepared in 
the kitchen, taking the weight of the finished product, and computing the 
food value of the recipe in terms of calories, protein, and calcium per 
gram of finished product; (2) weighing at the table the food eaten by each 
individual child for each meal (or between meals) during the entire period 
of the study; and (3) using figures of average composition for unmixed 
foods (milk, butter, sugar, etc.) and the values derived in (1) for cooked 
foods—puddings, cocoa, cakes, etc.—calculating the food value of each 
individual diet for each day, and for the entire period of the study. The 
nutritive value of foods which were donated to the institutions was 
determined by the oxycalorimeter. 

To introduce dry skim milk in the experimental institution, a five 
pound can was provided for each day and the cook was urged to use it 
freely for cooking, while the liquid milk purchased was to be utilized 
largely for beverage purposes. Each morning, the cook prepared three 
to four gallons of the milk which was kept in the refrigerator to use as 
needed during the day. The worker in charge of the study taught the 
cook how to reconstitute the dry milk to the equivalent of liquid skim 
milk, and gave her many suggestions and demonstrations as to how this 
reconstituted milk, as well as the dry milk itself, could be incorporated 
into the foods as normally used from day to day. The amount thus 
used was determined each day by weighing the amount left in the can 
provided for that day. The amount consumed in the institution for 
the three months’ period was 236.7 pounds, or the equivalent of 1210 
quarts of liquid skim milk. 

In the judgment of the workers concerned in the study, this probably 
represents the minimum rather than the maximum amount that could be 
utilized in an institution of this size, as several factors operated against 
its wider use in this instance. Chief of these was the fact that bread, 
cakes, and other baked products, which would normally be the heaviest 
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carriers of the milk solids, were largely purchased or represented do- 
nations from nearby restaurants or other similar sources. A further 
factor was the cook’s lack of resourcefulness in utilizing the dry milk. 
Given a more favorable situation in these respects, much larger amounts 
of milk solids could easily be utilized if it seemed desirable. 


RESULTS 


At first thought it might seem that the changes in the diet effected by 
the dry milk supplement could be computed directly from the weight of 
the milk solids used in the institution. But the case is not quite so 
simple. It is entirely possible that the amounts of other foods purchased 
may have been reduced, especially the liquid milk, or that a redis- 
tribution of milk consumed by adults and children, or a general reduction 
in food intake on the part of the latter, may have offset the effect of the 
dry milk additions. The actual changes in the diets, therefore, could be 
determined only by a comparison of the food values of the diets actually 
eaten by the children at the beginning and at the end of the experiment, 
with the changes occurring in the diets of the control group during the 
same period. The results obtained by this method are shown in tables 
1 and 2, and in chart I. 

It is apparent from table 1 and chart I that there was no significant 
change in calorie intake in either the experimental or the control house 
during the three months’ period. This might be expected in the control 
house, since nothing had been added and the diet served through the 
entire study was the one to which the children were accustomed. The 
chart reveals that the mean calorie intake of 16 children was less in the 
recheck than in the original study, whereas for 9 children it was more. 
In only two cases, however, was the difference between the two periods 
statistically significant (four times the probable error), one of these being 
on the positive and one on the negative side. It is somewhat unex- 
pected, however, to find practically the same results for the experimental 
group. In fact a greater proportion of the calorie intakes on the recheck 
are below the previous level than in the control group, 9 being on the 
positive and 23 on the negative side. Again, however, the differences 
are not significant save in 3 cases, one on the positive and 3 on the nega- 
tive side. It is worthy of note, however, that in spite of the lack of sta- 
tistical significance, the picture presented by chart I is that of a some- 
what decreased calorie intake at the recheck, particularly in the control 
group. This finding may probably be explained in part by the fact that 
the second study was made during the late spring (May 8 to 16 control; 
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CuarT I. COMPARISON OF Foop VALUE OF DIETS OF CHILDREN IN CONTROL AND EXPERI- 
MENTAL INSTITUTIONS AT THE END OF THE EXPERIMENT, AS COMPARED 
WITH THE BEGINNING 


Each bar represents one child. Bars above the line represent increases over intakes at 
the first study, bars below the line decreases. Note the striking increases in milk, calcium 
and protein for the experimental group, as compared with the insignificant differences in the 
control group. 
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May 17 to 24 experimental) when a falling off in food intake is commonly 
regarded as a usual occurrence. 

The insignificant difference in calorie intake between the two periods and 
the two houses serves to accentuate the strikingly different results for the 


TABLE 1 


Difference in mean intake of calories, milk, calcium, and protein of children in control institutions 
at the final as compared with the initial study 
CALORIES MILK CALCIUM PROTEIN 
Dil. +P.E. | wate, | pit. +PE. | ete, | Dit. +P.E. | atic — 
if. P.E. dif. P.E. dif. P.E. datums 
+122+28 ; +.10+.05 
+59+21 j + .02+ .03 
+87+26 ‘ ‘ .03 
+16+26 ; ; .04 
+111+421 ; ‘ .03 
+116+26 : ; 04 
+111+16 ; ; .03 
+46+31 , 
—111+41 ; ; .06 
—95+48 ‘ : .06 
+141+28 : d .04 
+64+32 ; d .05 
+37+35 ; d .05 
—32425 ‘ ; .04 
—132+39 ; ‘ .05 
—140+41 p . .05 
—185+47 ‘ ‘ .06 
—89+42 ‘ : .06 
+61+433 : i .06 
+64+31 , 01+ .04 
+58+39 .02+ .06 
+89+27 ; .02+ .03 
—68+40 4 16+ .06 
+34+41 ; .06+ .07 
—21+35 


+354+42 


—220+:71 
—164+58 
+161+49 
+210+55 
—8+56 
—73+61 
—135451 
—85+65 
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—385+87 
—149+67 
—103+432 
—120+85 
+80+53 
—223+85 
—28+54 
+55+88 
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* The protein difference was computed from the milk difference for individual children, 
rather than from their total weighed diets as was the calcium. This seemed justified because 
computation of the difference for calcium by this method yielded results so strikingly similar 
to those computed from the total diets as to indicate that the only significant change in the 
quality of the diets had been in the intakes. The protein figures must, however, be regarded 
as only roughly indicating differences between the two periods and the two groups. 


total milk consumed, and also for the calcium and protein content of the 
diets, as shown in the remaining tables and charts. It is noted that for 
the control house the picture presented for each of these is almost iden- 
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tical with that for calories; that is, some of the intakes are slightly above 
and some slightly below the previous values, but in only a few cases (5 


TABLE 2 


Difference in mean intake of calories, milk, calcium, and protein of children of experimental 
institution at the final as compared with the initial study 





CALORIES MILK CALCIUM PROTEIN* 





Ratio 
dif. P.E. 


Ratio 
dif. P.E. 


Ratio 


Dif. + P.E. dif. P.E. 


Dif. + P.E. Dif. + P.E. 
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+173493 
+286+59 
—92+55 
—45+75 
—175+67 
+138+4-85 
—36+70 
—7+90 
—192+99 
+19+114 
—78+66 
—127+91 
—89+85 
—264+76 
—97+67 
—4+470 
—243+79 
—172+59 
+92+91 
+26+147 
—164+92 
—233+80 
—462+77 
+95+96 
—396+83 
—153+118 
—24+4142 
+12+124 
+240+78 
—70+99 
—163+72 
—346+98 


* See footnote for table 1. 


for milk, 4 for calcium) are the differences significant ones. 
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contrast with these are the results for the experimental group. Here the 
differences are not only entirely on the positive side, but are likewise of 
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such magnitude as to leave no doubt that significant increases have oc- 
curred in the milk and consequently in the calcium and protein content of 
the diets. The increases in milk consumption, computed in terms of 
liquid skim milk, amounted to one-third of a quart or more for 28 of the 
32 children, and well above this amount for 8 of the group. The cal- 
cium content, as might be expected, showed corresponding increases. 
This amounted to 0.5 gram in 6 cases, and 0.3 or 0.4 gram in 15 others. 
These additions were sufficient to bring the total calcium intake of all of 
the 32 children up to the commonly advocated 1.0 gram standard. The 
protein increases were likewise significant, being 10 grams or above in 
23 of the 32 cases, and well above this for about half of the group. 

It is clear then that the provision of dry skim milk to this institution 
made little change in the calories ingested by the children; it did however, 
make significant additions to the total milk solids consumed and hence 
to the calcium and protein—dietary essentials which are commonly low 
in institution dietaries. It is obvious that this milk supplement also 
produced comparable increases in other constituents of milk which were 
not measured, namely, phosphorus, other inorganic salts, and vitamins 
Band G. The change in the diet, in short, was a qualitative rather than 
a quantitative one. 

The point of greatest interest in respect to these findings is the negli- 
gible cost of the dietary improvement thus effected. The cost of dry 
skim milk ranges from 10 to 15 cents a pound, depending on the pre- 
vailing market price and the quantity purchased. An institution of the 
size herein described could profitably purchase a 100 pound drum, thus 
taking advantage of the lower cost. At this rate the use of five pounds 
per day—approximately the amount which effected the striking im- 
provements noted above—would require an additional expenditure of 
but 50 to 75 cents per day for the entire institution, a negligible amount 
when considered in relation to the rich dietary returns. 

It is of interest, likewise, to note that the dry milk actually did supple- 
ment, rather than replace the liquid milk used in the institution, as it 
was planned to do. At the beginning of the study, six gallons of liquid 
milk were being purchased daily at a cost of $2.04. This provided ap- 
proximately a pint per person per day (children and adults). It would 
certainly not be desirable to have this amount of whole milk reduced. 
With this as a safeguard, however, and with butter further to supplement 
the vitamin A, the addition of milk-solids-not-fat in the inexpensive form 
of dry milk would further enhance the dietary in ways which were plainly 
desirable. It was gratifying to find, therefore, that the liquid milk was 
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continued in the same amounts as before; that it was diverted to beverage 
purposes to the greater satisfaction of the children; and that the dry 
skim milk was in reality a supplement which served to enrich the quality 
of prepared foods. 


SUMMARY 


Dry skim milk was provided to an institution housing 32 children for 
a three-months’ period, and the effect on the quality and quantity of 
diets of the individual children studied in comparison with those of a 
control institution. 

The results showed no significant change in the calories ingested by the 
children in either institution at the end of the three-months’ period. 

There were, however, striking improvements in the quality of the diets 
in the experimental group, while that of the control group remained 
unchanged. 

The increase in milk amounted to the equivalent of one-third quart or 
more for 28 of the 32 children, with corresponding increases in calcium 
and protein. This increase was sufficient to bring the total calcium in- 
take of all of the 32 children up to the accepted standard of 1.0 gram a 
day. (Increases were likewise effected in other unmeasured constit- 
uents in particular phosphorus and vitamin G.) 

Attention is called to two practical considerations, namely: (1) that 
the dry skim milk supplemented the liquid milk used in the institution, 
rather than replaced it; and (2) that the striking improvements in the 
quality of the diets were effected at the negligible cost of not over 50 to 
75 cents per day for an institution of the size studied. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE LOW COST DIETARY! 


ESTELLE E. HAWLEY 
Rochester, New York 


COMMITTEE representing public and voluntary health agen- 
cies and the County Medical Society studied the relief needs in 


Rochester, and joined by the commissioner of public welfare 
appealed to the University of Rochester for the services of a nutritionist 
to direct a community relief program. The writer was asked to serve 
in this capacity and to organize and direct the nutrition service and 
coérdinate the nutrition activities of the various health agencies. 

An advisory nutrition council composed of seven physicians, three 
social workers, three nutritionists and three teachers was appointed, with 
Dr. John R. Murlin of the University of Rochester as chairman. The 
commisioner of public welfare and the health officer were members ex 
officio. Members of the council were available in an individual as well 
as in a collective advisory capacity. 

The exceptional codperation of the commissioner, the chief case worker, 
and the various health and educational agencies, gave an impetus to the 
work and were the chief reasons for its successful termination. Such 
coéperation of agencies and freedom from political influence is unusual 
and of tremendous value. The first step in the establishing of a nutri- 
tion service should be an attempt at just such codrdination, and the 
central point for such a service is in the department of public welfare. 

CHECKING THE Foop ALLOWANCE.—The first activity of the new 
service was to check the adequacy of the existing food allowance and to 
make the necessary adjustments. In preparing the budget for any 
public relief agency, there are three points to be considered: (1) the 
budget must be adequate for health, since undernutrition is costly; (2) 
excessive budgets are unfair to the tax payers (slight overage on each 
weekly budget, when multiplied by 12,000 families, for example, results 
in huge, unnecessary expenditure); and (3) budgets which completely 
meet the desires of the clients, rather than their actual needs, give no in- 
centive to get off relief by honestly trying to find work. 

A study was made of the standards used in other cities and those sug- 
gested by the United States Department of Agriculture and health 
agencies. The working basis adopted was the average food allowance 
for the moderately active man, as obtained from the average of the 


1 Presented before the New York State Dietetic Association, May, 1934. 
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various allowances. Fractions were dropped and amounts, on a weekly 
basis, were changed into quantities which could be sensibly purchased. 
Personal ideas and locality possibilities were also taken into considera- 
tion. 

A theoretical family of five was built up: man, wife and three chil- 
dren. This family was used as a basis for several reasons: the average 
family on relief in Rochester is 4.6; standard recipes are quite fre- 
quently satisfactory for five persons; half of the amount for five persons 
is approximately the need of two adults; and multiples of two adults 
give family needs where the number is larger. 

Practical menus were planned, using a calculated grocery order for 
the family of five, and carefully analyzed from the dietetic standpoint, 
as well as from that of palatability and general satisfaction. Necessary 
adjustments were made in the theoretical order to meet practical needs 
and dietary requirement. Adequacy, at the end of a week period, was 
used as the criterion. It was found that the following scheme of menu 
planning would give an adequate palatable diet: 


Milk—2 to 4 cups, as such, for each child daily, depending on age 
1 cup for each adult 
1 milk dish daily for entire family 
Cereal—At breakfast every day 
In some form once more each day, exclusive of bread 
Whole grain cereals at least once each day 
Fruit—Three times a week; dried peaches, apricots or prunes once a week 
Potatoes—Usually once a day; frequently more often 
Vegetables—Two daily, exclusive of potato, either as vegetable soup or salad 
Tomato—At least three times a week for adult; daily for children 
Eggs—Two or three times a week for small children; daily for those over two 
if price permits 
Legumes—Beans, peas, lentils, peanut butter, once a week 
Cheese—Once a week 
Fish—Once a week 
Butter—Once daily for all; oleomargarine for balance 
Meats—Two or three times a week; daily if price permits and if desired. Liver, 
heart and kidney once a week 


The basic allowance checked very closely with Diet 2 of Stiebling and 
Ward, and also with the allowance suggested for the family of five by 
the New York Nutrition Council in Good Nutrition at Minimum Cost. 

Since the food allowance could be adequate only if intelligently used, 
educational work was necessary. Practical, attractively presented, 
simple and concise literature, such as the little Red Food Book with its 
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bright red cover and stencil lady, busily cooking; the variously colored 
biweekly sheets with weekly menus for a family of five; grocery orders 
which included appropriate menus and recipes; and various health sug- 
gestions were included as space permitted. These were used in the home 
economics classes in public schools, by public health nurses and many 
other organizations. In fact, 12,000 were used by the Rochester depart- 
ment of public welfare, and 20,000 by other agencies and cities. 

The original plan of procedure was education through suggestion 
rather than by compulsion. The suggestions for the family of five were 
to be supplemented by suggestions for families of various sizes, after 
other more important activities were under way. 

MaAstTER Price List.—Coincident with the preparation of the first 
food order, was the revision of the grocery list. Foods that yielded 
sufficiently high food return for money expended were listed. The foods 
were in turn classified into groups. These lists were issued biweekly 
so that seasonal foods and price fluctuations could be taken into account. 
Six grocery inspectors were assigned to the service and a complete survey 
of all grocery stores filling welfare orders was made. A comprehensive 
questionnaire for each was filled out by the inspector and filed in the 
nutrition office. When the initial survey was completed, three of the 
inspectors were returned to their former duties, and three retained for 
routine rechecking, complaints, etc. Those stores not satisfactory were 
dropped from the list of “qualified welfare suppliers.” Those satis- 
factory were organized into an “association,” through which we were 
able to have hearty codperation with the nutrition service. Letters 
were written to the grocers, visits made, they came to the nutrition office 
and to general, as well as executive board meetings. Such harmony is 
imperative, since the success of any budget system depends to a large 
extent on the grocers who fill the orders. When the grocers understood 
the whys and wherefores of the project, they were eager to do their 
part, and reported many cases of unwise buying and undernourished 
children. 

The clients were able to purchase food at “welfare prices” (wholesale 
plus 12 per cent, distinctly lower than retail price) at a financial ad- 
vantage to the city. 

Cop LIvER O11.—Cod liver oil had been issued only on a doctor’s pre- 
scription, which could be taken to any store. This was not entirely 
satisfactory. There was too little oil issued, no account was taken as to 
the potency of the oil, and it was costly. Cod liver oil was therefore 
transferred from the medical to the nutrition service and arrangements 
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were made with a local drug store for pint bottles with a potency of 
1000 A, 320 D per gram. On the basis of 1000 vitamin units, there were 
but two oils in a long list of brands submitted by the Government, 
where the cost was as low. The oil (approximately 1 pint per month) 
was issued to preschool children, all underweight children, any special 
diet where the need was indicated, and others on a doctor’s prescription. 
It was issued regularly, regardless of season, since it seemed distinctly 
unwise to discontinue its use during the summer months as is the practice 
in some cities. It is rarely that a child on relief receives such care that 
the protection of codliver oil is superfluous in summer. 

SpPEcIAL Drets.—Another important consideration was the matter of 
special diets. A study of these by the department revealed the fact 
that they were too expensive, were unsuited to the welfare client and 
his home conditions or habits, and that they caused dissatisfaction 
between clients when the diet suggested by one doctor for a specific 
disease varied from that of another doctor, for the same disease. Since a 
special diet should always be a modified normal diet, and prepared by 
adaptation of the family’s regular food habits, the method used in 
handling these diets was most unsatisfactory. Accordingly, the dieti- 


tians of the local hospitals came to a meeting and agreed to prepare 
adequate special diets based entirely on adaptations of the bi-weekly 
menu. 


When these diets were completed, they received the approval of the 
county medical society, whose nutrition committee chairman, together 
with the nutrition counselor, wrote to the hospitals, public health doctors 
and agencies, and requested that only such diets be issued in the future 
to welfare clients. All agreed to this, which made the task of adminis- 
tering special diets much more simple. When any exception was nec- 
essary, the attending physician called the nutrition service, or the nutri- 
tion counselor called him. 

For a family in which one member was on special diet, the group was 
considered as having one member less, after which allowance was made 
for the special diet. 

TEACHING HOUSEKEEPERS.—A woman with home economics training 
and lunchroom experience was transferred to the nutrition service to 
give personal help on food problems in the homes. This venture was so 
successful that it was soon possible to establish a ‘‘teaching housekeeper 
service” through special funds. Women for this work were chosen from 
those on the relief list who had suitable personality, general housekeeping 
ability and common sense. Their educational background was variable; 
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among them were a trained nurse, a practical nurse, home economics 
teachers, housewives and others. The group, picked slowly and care- 
fully and given continuous training, grew to number twenty. Their 
help was requested for any family by the social worker, and they served 
on any problem which pertained to homemaking, health or a better 
understanding of the food allowance. They did much | help women 
more wisely to operate their homes. 

INSTRUCTION TO CASE WorRKERS.—A series of talks on the essentials 
of nutrition and weekly explanatory sheets were prepared for social 
service case workers. Further illustrative material was arranged on a 
nutrition bulletin board, easily accessible to all. The sheets fitted into 
a folder intended to hold all material issued to social service workers by 
the nutrition service. Groups met for discussion periods and the workers 
came to the office at any time with their individual problems. 

EDUCATIONAL DEMONSTRATIONS.—The nutrition service codperated 
in exhibits, demonstrations and preparation of educational material for 
well baby clinics, and a civic program for food conservation where utili- 
zation and preservation of the products of self-help gardens were de- 
monstrated. Leaflets for the Red Food Book were prepared in connection 


with both of these, and mimeographed sheets for distribution at the 
demonstrations. 


No deduction was made from the food allowance because clients had 
food from gardens for winter use. 

CONTROLLED GROCERY ORDER.—At this point in the program the 
state asked for a modification of the plan. It was felt that educational 
methods were too slow, and that the “controlled grocery order’’ was im- 
perative. Rather unwillingly these compulsory orders were adopted, 
though not in the exact form which the state suggested. Briefly, it 
meant preparing for every size family an adequate grocery order similar 
to the one issued on the biweekly sheet for the Red Food Book, and 
inaking the purchase of those foods compulsory. In planning the orders 
for Rochester more leeway was permitted and the food allowances 
changed somewhat from those of the state. The foods on the order 
were grouped, as on the price list and in the Red Food Book, into Group 
I, milk; Group II, cereal products; Group III, vegetables and fruits; 
Group IV, eggs, meat and legumes; Group V, fats; Group VI, sugars; 
Group VII, miscellaneous cooking supplies; and Group VIII, house- 
hold articles. A definite poundage was specified for each group, but 
choice within a group was optional to permit racial preference. The 
Italian could, if he chose, buy his cereal in the form of macaroni, while 
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other nationalities could likewise adjust their food buying. The com- 
pulsory poundage assures adequacy of diet. This system also provides 
adequate food at all times, regardless of cost, and eliminates work for 
the social worker. To impress the clients with the money value for 
different groups of foods, the cost of each group at the average price of 
the food for the current two weeks was attached to their order. 

These orders were lettered alphabetically and each was printed on a 
different colored paper; both points simplified handling. 

SPECIFIC ORDERS.—It was found, after a calculation of the food re- 
quirements for various sized families, that the same order would be 
adequate for more than one family combination. In this way the 
number of grocery orders was reduced. When the food requirements 
for several families was close, the largest food value was used in pre- 
paring the order for the group. The individual differences due to 
marketing knowledge, wastage in preparation, cooking, serving and eat- 
ing, the use of leftovers etc., are so great that fine caloric different- 
iation between orders is useless. 

These orders were then studied from the standpoint of practicability 
in buying and in meal planning. The average client must be given an 
order which is more than merely dietetically balanced; he must have 
satisfying meals. 

Increases and decreases in quantities suggested were made to con- 
form with practical experience in buying and cooking for small and large 
families. A 5 per cent increase was allowed on all orders under five 
persons; from 5 to 7 the calculated amount was allowed; from 7 to 10 
there was a decrease of 5 per cent; and over 10 a decrease of 10 per cent. 
There is sufficient ‘‘spread”’ of calories due to age differences in children 
(all children 13 years and over were calculated as adults) and family 
intelligences to eliminate the necessity for individual calculation, ex- 
cept in certain instances where there was a special health problem. In 
these cases additional milk, cod liver oil, or a special diet allowance was 
sufficient adjustment. If the man of the house was on work relief and 
doing heavy work, his increased need could be considered the same as a 
high calorie convalescent diet. 

Mirx.—Milk at all times was handled through the milk dealer 
association. The client received fresh milk sufficient for his family each 
day. All children under 5 were allowed 1 quart; those from 5 to 15 a 
pint; all undernourished children over 5 a quart; and all special diets 
the amount specified on their diets. On the grocery orders evaporated 
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milk was indicated for cooking in sufficient amount to allow 1 cup daily 
for all adults. 

ASSIGNMENT OF GROCERY ORDER.—Under this system, the social 
worker, in preparing the complete budget for a family, indicated the 
letter of the grocery order which was adequate for the family (this was 
read off a summary sheet) and indicated the milk requirement. The 
nutrition and business office thereafter made any money adjustments 
that were necessary due to price fluctuation. 

ComMoN MIsTAKE IN BupGET Stupy.—A common mistake in budget 
study is to compare the allowance of one city with that of another. This 
cannot be done satisfactorily unless typical grocery orders are used and 
all orders calculated at the same price level. Prices vary markedly in 
different localities. Steibling and Ward have shown that the cost of 
the week’s food is 42 per cent higher in Portland, Maine, than in Houston, 
Texas, the city listed with the lowest food cost. The monthly fluc- 
tuation as found over a 14 months’ period in Rochester was 17 per cent. 
The yearly fluctuation over the last few years has been radical. Fre- 
quently a money allowance is made without constant adjustment to 
meet these fluctuations. 

NUTRITIONIST.—The service of a trained nutritionist with a dieti- 
tian’s training is essential to the health of any city. This training makes 
it possible for her more intelligently to discuss health problems with the 
doctors and the clinic personnel, to adjust and advise on special diet 
problems and more clearly to understand buying from the standpoint 
of economy, food value and practicality, as well as to keep constant 
check on the adequacy and cost of the food allowance. 

In the fall of 1933, the nutrition counselor was made director of the 
federal surplus commodities for Rochester. These commodities very 
greatly increased the weekly food allowance for the clients, since no de- 
crease was made because of them. A large food station, where 15,000 
clients went each week for their allotment, was considered an ideal spot 
for an educational center. Here daily demonstrations were given on the 
use of the surplus commodities, low cost meals, health subjects, sewing, 
millinery and handicraft. The various talents of the visiting house- 
keepers made it possible to detail them to service in the center. Exhibits 
were set up showing relative cost of cereals; adequate grocery order and 
menu using it; food for small children; and the division of the family in- 
come for shelter, food, or clothing. 

In summary, the essentials for an adequate but minimum budget 
for a public relief agency are: 
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1. An adequate standard diet which shall be maintained, the cost of 
which shall be constantly adjusted to meet the fluctuating prices of the 
community. 

2. A master price list of those foods that are legitimate purchases for 
welfare clients, with the maximum prices indicated that must be main- 
tained for a 2-week period. 

3. Adequate supervision and codperation of the grocers that fill wel- 
fare orders. 

4. Special diet arrangements that are satisfactory to doctors, welfare 
agency and clients. 

5. Cod liver oil considered as a food for the small child, and the use of a 
high grade oil throughout the year. 

6. Adequate milk, delivered to the client, rather than dependence 
on him to purchase it voluntarily. 

%. An educational program that will codrdinate the facilities of all 
health agencies and give health information in a simple practical manner, 
through various channels. Concentrated effort by all on any phase of 
health is rewarded in a short time. ° 

8. The establishment of a friendly feeling between the client and the 
nutrition service. 

9. A visiting service of women who can go into the homes and give 
practical help, either as volunteers or paid workers. 

10. A dietitian to direct the service, who by so doing guards the health 
of the future citizens. 





EDITORIAL 


ENGRAMS From THE 1934 CONVENTION 


More significant perhaps than mere factual data on attendance, points 
of discussion, or portrayal of the year’s accomplishments at this meeting, 
were the widespread evidences that the Association has finally emerged 
from its period of adolescence. Does an objective appraisal reveal a 
concerted picture of adult thinking—the capacity for self discipline, 
intellectual honesty, and the ability to know what we want and to go 
after it? The way has been opened through the farsighted vision, the 
clear-cut plan of organization, and the vitality of this year’s administra- 
tion. Seasoned and conservative observation lends conviction to the 
belief that our profession has reached its ‘‘coming of age.” 

Expansion of ideas indicates growth; yet even growth presents its 
dangers. In the spread from the center to the divisions, the center must 
not be lost—does the dog wag the tail or the tail wag the dog? The con- 
tinued emphasis on a progessive affiliation program, so ably organized 
during the past two years, and the well thought out plans for the de- 
velopment of student dietitian courses, each plays a distinctive réle in 
the unification of the Association. The more active interest shown by 
the membership, reflected in the Current Comment and Association 
Progress sections of the JOURNAL, is added evidence of this codrdination. 
The new opportunities for service but recently offered from closely re- 
lated professional groups present stimulating ideas for advancement, 
while the graphic portrayal of the Association’s activities, so clearly pre- 
sented at this year’s business meeting, is a direct challenge to active 
work on the part of a united membership. We may look with assurance 
to a further development of these and other opportunities, under the 
leadership of Laura Comstock. 

The gracious hospitality for which the Washington, Baltimore, 
Virginia and Maryland associations are famed, lent color and life to the 
meeting. The exhibits of the Public Information Committee were 
particularly noteworthy, while the educational exhibit continued its 
previous interest, accented this year by the display of work accomplished 
by the Pennsylvania state association. Particular mention should be 
made of the great interest show in the program that related to administra- 
tive subjects. A new high in the Association’s history was reached in 
this section. Public interest was aroused most effectively by the pro- 
gram and public information committees. 

Food, dear to the hearts of all, and particularly to dietitians, appeared 
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in its most edifying form at Mary Lindsley’s tea and dinners, while the 
Mayflower hotel chef triumphantly brought forth his best at the annual 
dinner and continued the good work at subsequent events. The entire 
setting, including the United States Navy Band, seemed an appropriate 
background for the galaxy that attended our third meeting in the 
National Capitol. 


THE PRESIDENT 


Laura Comstock accedes to the presidency of the American Dietetic 
Association with a background of distinguished work and achievement 
in that highly specialized field of the dietetic profession—community 
education. Her long and varied experience brings a refreshingly new 
viewpoint to the leadership of the national association, at a time when 
problems of community nutrition are in the forefront. Ably fitted for 
her work, Miss Comstock is a graduate of Pratt Institute, and received 
her B.S. and M.A. degrees from Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Much of her earlier professional experience was gained in that exacting 
branch of community education—home demonstration work in a 
university extension department. She organized the home economics 
department and similar work in the extension division at the University 
of Maine from 1909 to 1913. Subsequently, she left to organize home 
demonstration activities at the Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
where she also taught in the summer school for three years. On leaving 
this work in 1920, she completed her academic training at Columbia 
University and in 1922 became nutrition adviser in the medical depart- 
ment of the Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, New York. It is 
for her unique achievements in this position, which she now holds, that 
Miss Comstock is perhaps best known. She is the author and co-author 
of several papers pertaining to the nutrition of industrial workers, which 
have been published in the New England Journal of Medicine, the Public 
Health Nurse, the Journal of Industrial Hygiene, Industrial and Engineer- 
ing Chemistry, and in this JouURNAL. Her Food Guide is familiar to many. 

Miss Comstock has long been active in local, state and national affairs 
of her profession. She helped to organize the Rochester Dietetic As- 
sociation, was chairman of the Community Education Section of the 
American Dietetic Association from 1930 to 1933, and has done notable 
work as affiliation chairman while president-elect. 

Miss Comstock has given generously of her time and talents during 
the present emergency. She organized emergency nutrition relief work 
in Rochester, and has served as chairman of the local work since 1931, 
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during which time she has lectured and served in an advisory capacity. 
She is active in many Rochester groups: the American Association of 
University Women, the Social Workers Club, the Home Bureau, and 
the Council of Social Agencies. 

Blessed with great fidelity of purpose and rare acumen in her chosen 
profession, Laura Comstock reflects as well a shining, innate warmth of 
character that makes devoted friends of her followers. Her love of 
nature, her interest in choral music, and her reading of histories, biog- 
raphies and tales of pioneer days, indicate the outward and upward 
trend of her thoughts and emotions, and make clear the reason for her 
lucid mental symmetry. 


THE DIETITIAN IN PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 


The administration of the dietetic departments of city and state owned 
institutions, and the ways in which they differ from those privately 
owned, was discussed by Elizabeth Miller of the Philadelphia General 
Hospital, at the Pennsylvania Dietetic Association meeting in May of 
this year. 

In order to be appointed to a position in such an institution, it is 
necessary to be a resident of the city or state and to have certain edu- 
cational and experience qualifications. The idea, however, that politics 
enter into the situation is erroneous. Probably one of the most im- 
portant features of this type of work is that of purchasing; it may be 
equipment, it may be food, but most of it is done by bidding. Money is 
appropriated for definite items, and the purpose for which each specified 
sum is to be used, is specifically outlined. Food, for example, is usually 
divided into sections, such as: staples or dairy products; another item 
will be for repairs to equipment; others, for new equipment, maintenance 
purposes or salaries. Money cannot be taken ad libitum from one item 
and used for another. This means that when funds for one item are 
exhausted, there will be a delay in the repurchasing of the exhausted 
item until a new appropriation is made. Thus there may be some delay 
in the purchasing of needed equipment. 

The successful dietitian in this field is the one who knows her items 
and how to divide them to meet her needs. She must recognize the 
psychological moment to bring these needs to the attention of the proper 
authorities. Calling for bids is a tremendous saving of money, even in 
the smaller items, and is of great importance to all types of institutions, 
whether large or small. Quotations have been known to vary from but 
three to ten dollars on some of the smallest purchases. In one recent 
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incident, the bids for a specified part of a standard piece of equipment 
ranged from eighteen to twenty-five dollars. In the purchase of canned 
goods and staples, the dietitian is usually called in conference after the 
bids are opened. The submitted samples of the lower bids are opened 
before her and she discusses the various products with members of the 
purchasing staff before the choice of product is made. This choice is 
influenced by the product shown and by the use the dietitian intends to 
make of it. In institutions under the same purchasing department, this 
use may vary. 

Titles in state institutions do not necessarily indicate the individual’s 
exact standing. The first dietitian in a state institution or her as- 
sistant may, of necessity, be put on the payroll as a technician, a house- 
keeper, a nurse—even as a “‘laborer.”” She may never be called this 
in person, despite the fact that on the payroll she appears as such. It 
simply means that someone realized a dietitian was necessary and took 
drastic steps to get one, under the only permissible title. In time she 
will be classed as she rightly deserves, but changes are not speedily made 
in any big organization. 

Another and frequent difficulty is the question of salary increases. It 
seems easier to have a new salary created, than to increase one already 
in the budget. There is also the problem of the payroll title for the 
new salary recipient. In a fairly large institution, there were two 
salaries for dietitians that were so low, while the position demanded so 
much, that it seemed impossible to fill them. One position had been 
vacant for over a year. When budget time arrived, these two positions 
were dropped and one new one created to head the list, with the result 
that everyone moved up a notch, and received the salaries requested. 
The first assistant was then listed on the payroll as ‘“‘head dietitian” 
and the director of the department as “‘instructor of dietetics.” In this 
way salary increases were granted, but no one ever thinks of the so-called 
“instructor” as other than the head of the department. She signs her- 
self such at all times, except for payroll purposes. 

In this type of institution the student dietitian receives a greatly 
varied experience. Here she must be able to handle both paid and 
patient help or she cannot make a success of her training. If special 
diet work is given, it is usually on a very large scale and comprises all 
types of diets. She must learn how to care for equipment and make 
substitutions and repairs. She must keep within a well defined budget, 
and this means ability to manage a well organized system of book- 
keeping. 
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The type of student who seems best adapted for this training should 
be of fair height and excellent health. She must know good food, both 
plain and fancy. Some believe the “B” or “C” student to be more 
practical than the all “‘A’’ student. One whose interest is in the research 
field should not train, perhaps, in such an institution. . 

There are many advantages to be had in a privately owned institution, 
but there are decidedly stimulating possibilities in the big city or state 
owned institution that should broaden the field of the administrative 
dietitian and maker her an integral part of such organizations. 


CURRENT COMMENT 


A MESSAGE FROM LAURA COMSTOCK 


What will this new year mean to our Association? Our records, in 
the past, reveal careful planning on the part of executive committees. 
The membership have shown confidence in their leaders and a willingness 
to work. Your new Executive Committee asks for this same loyalty and 
support, and promises in return to give you of their best. 

Section Projects. It is difficult to say which interest contributes most 
to the growth of our Association. I am sure all of you will agree with 
me that section projects represent a vital part. Section chairmen have 
been appointed for this year. You will find their names on the inside 
back cover of this JouRNAL. They received suggestions from many of 
you at the time of the annual meeting. They are now actively at work 
on the outlining of projects with their subchairmen. 

When you receive a letter asking you to check which study you will 
support, please indicate your choice and mail it at once. It is our aim 
to have these details completed by January first. The five months of 
concentrated effort which follow will produce results and give your chair- 
men opportunity to evaluate their findings. 

Affiliated States and Provinces. Affiliated states and provinces can 
increase this work fiftyfold. With enthusiastic local committees work- 
ing through the state section chairmen, it is inevitable that worthwhile 
studies will be made. 

JOURNAL Current Comment Project. While thoughts run along well 
defined channels, what could be more logical than to put them down on 
paper and submit them to one of the four national chairmen who rep- 
resent the JouRNAL Current Comment project? Working on a com- 
mittee of a section and writing an article for the JouRNAL accomplishes 
two things with but one expenditure of effort. The editor hopes that 
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you will take an active, not a passive, interest in our official publication. 
It is yours. We need your suggestions to make it still more valuable to 
the profession. 

Membership Campaign. When we have the minds of professionally 
trained persons representative of the North, East, South and West 
focused on a single problem, what breadth is given to the work! We 
need all such as members of our Association to give greater impetus and 
to assure better success. Effie May Winger has promised to continue 
the work just started as chairman of the membership campaign. You 
will hear from her through your state chairman. Each new national 
member should mean an additional one on your state roster. 

These are but a few of our responsibilities. Will you not consider 
each carefully, decide in which you are most interested, and when called 
upon, accept the challenge gladly? 


CHEMISTRY OF DISHWASHING 


In an institution catering to large groups of people, the problem of 
dishwashing must go beyond the bounds of the simple soap and water 
method. This is due both to the efficiency with which large quantities 


of dishes must be cleansed, and to the type of water available for the 


purpose. 

A very satisfactory method in recent years has been to analyse the 
chemical composition of the local water supply, and to manufacture a 
powder containing counteractive constituents. The question of hard- 
ness in water isa common one. As is well known, this can be corrected 
by the addition of chemicals. Lye and soda ash are frequently used for 
this purpose. When this hardness is combined with the presence of 
minerals, of which iron with its tendency to stain might be an example, 
other agencies must be utilized. In any community where both the 
above conditions exist and where the hot water has been treated for 
hardness, it is advisable to use powder which will further soften the 
water, remove any stains from this source, and do the usual work of 
removing grease. 

This powder is composed of the following ingredients in about equal 
proportions, for use with the most commonly found hard waters: tri 
sodium phosphate, borax, bicarbonate of soda, ammonium chloride, 
oxalic acid, and florescene dye. Being an alkali, the tri sodium phos- 
phate unites with the grease and forms a soap which goes into solution; 
the borax and bicarbonate of soda act as water softeners; the ammonium 
chloride helps to preserve the natural gloss of the dishes; the oxalic acid, 
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a reducing agent, reacts with the iron in the water as well as with other 
substances which have deposited stains on the dishes during their use; 
and the dye serves as an indicator to test whether or not the required 
amount of powder is in the solution. 

The method of dishwashing used in this case is to spray the dishes 
with a solution of the powder. This solution is returned to a storage 
tank for continuous use over a period of 45 minutes. The solution con- 
tains 4 ounces of powder to 22 gallons of water, and the tank is filled one 
to three times, according to the length of the dishwashing period. A 
change of solution is made necessary because of the evaporation of some 
of its volatile constituents and on account of the expected decrease in 
volume.—KATHERINE G. SHELDON, University Hospital, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 


EFFECTIVE COLLEGE EXTENSION IN RURAL COMMUNITIES 


The chief factors that affect the conduct of college extension work in 
Maryland are based largely on helping the rural family to meet the 
present economic situation. At present, every phase of home making 
has undergone some change. Homemakers and the extension staff have 
worked together on the problems. 

A “‘live-at-home” program that emphasized the need for larger family 
gardens, more food preservation and use of dairy products and home 
meat supply, has had its influence in helping to meet the low income for 
farm families. Renovation of clothing and the keeping of clothing 
accounts have helped to keep the family dressed on a minimum amount. 
The homemaker has studied and compared values in her household 
buying so that she now knows what she should receive for the small 
amount she has to spend, whether it be for food, clothing or home 
equipment. 

There is a great need for food and nutrition work with the unemployed. 
Agents and project demonstrators coédperate with the county welfare 
workers in this. Sixteen counties have continued work in the flower 
garden project. Interest in programs of music and recreation has in- 
creased in the past year. One county has a county-wide recreational 
organization that meets regularly once a month. Three held four-day 
recreational schools under the direction of a trained leader from the 
National Recreational Association. 

The home demonstration agents codéperate with all existing county 
organizations, such as grange, farm bureau and community organizations. 
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Many emergency activities have required the attention and services of 
the agents. They have assisted the Red Cross in the distribution of 
food, clothing and garden seed, and have helped at all emergency 
canning centers, organized by welfare agencies to can food for the unem- 
ployed. 

Three counties were selected to make the Rural Housing Survey 
conducted by the Bureau of Home Economics under the Civil Works 
Administration. 

The extension service, in codperation with the University of Maryland, 
sponsors the annual Rural Women’s Short Course which is held the 
third week in June. Approximately 700 women, representing all 
counties in the State, attended the course in 1934. The lectures and 
demonstrations in home economics and cultural courses give help and 
inspiration, and are sufficiently diversified to meet the needs of all. 

The seven farm women’s markets located in as many counties have 
proved to be a source of substantial income to many. The markets 
provide excellent and standard home products. Constant attention is 
given by the agents and the nutrition specialist, so that only high quality 
products will be sold. Business is conducted from one to three days 
a week, and the total income amounted to $123,015.11 in 1933. In 
addition, hundreds of farm women are selling to private customers. 

Home demonstration work offers to the rural homemaker an op- 
portunity for adult education in subjects of vital interest to her, and a 
training in leadership. It gives her a chance for social contact, so 
needed in rural life. This work is in actual operation in 529 of the 665 
communities in which home demonstration agents report that extension 
work is needed. In 1933, 10,309 demonstrations and meetings were 
held, with a total attendance of 265,855. There are 326 homemakers’ 
clubs, 44 project groups, and 346 4-H Clubs in Maryland.—ANNA 
TRENTHAM, Home Demonstrati:n Agent, Baltimore County, Mary- 
land. 


USES OF THE KETOGENIC DIET 


Within the last ten years the ketogenic diet has been used in the treat- 
ment of various diseases. It has not been effective as a definite cure for 
any one, but it has been found to be a useful adjunct in the treatment 
of several. 


The diet is best known, perhaps, for its use in the control of epileptic 
seizures. A combination of diet, dehydration, and sodium choride- 
calcium ion balance will arrest convulsions in the majority of cases. In 
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the results reported from the use of the diet alone, the attacks of one- 
third of a group of intelligent, codperative patients were arrested; one- 
third were so benefited that they wished to continue the diet; and one- 
third were not helped.!. A study by Helmholz and Keith of a group of 
160 children shows 36 per cent cured, 21 per cent improved and 43 per 
cent not benefited. The best results have been obtained in children, 
possibly because they may be more readily brought to a state of ketosis 
and therefore the carbohydrate intake does not have to be so restricted 
as with adults.? 

Some very satisfactory results have been obtained in the treatment of 
infections of the urinary tract. The Bacillus coli type of infection is the 
one most sensitive to ketosis. Two or three weeks of the treatment 
usually suffice to make the majority of such cases free from infection. 
Reports published thus far show a cure in 50 per cent of the cases.? How- 
ever, it is impossible to tell at present whether or not the clearing of a 
chronic urinary tract infection, by such means, will be a permanent cure.’ 
It should prove useful, in any case, in the preparation of patients for 
operation on the urinary tract.® 

The ketogenic diet has been used also in the treatment of migraine, 
where it is said to decrease the irritability of the nerves. The minimum 
protein allowance probably eliminates any specific protein that may 
cause trouble, while the high fat content of the diet promotes active gall 
bladder drainage. Barborka has stated that results have been en- 
couraging enough to justify further ‘se of this mode of treatment in 
severe cases of migraine. 

Another interesting use is in the treatment of asthma. Results have 
been very satisfactory, except in the case of pollen asthma. Asthmatic 
children with eczema show definite improvement from the asthma on 
treatment, but the eczema is aggravated.’ 

The use of the ketogenic diet is therefore, in the majoi ty of cases, an 
effective method of treating epilepsy, Bacillus coli infection, migraine 
and asthma. It will be interesting to note the possibilities that future 
experiments may disclose.—WitMaA F. Ropinson, Christ Hospital, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

1 Pulford, D. S.: Ann. Int. Med. 6: 795-801, 1932. 

* Gainsborough, H.: Practitioner 132: 34-44, 1934. 

* Peshkin, M. M. and Fineman, A. H.: Am. J. Dis. Child. 39: 1240-54, 1930. 

‘Helmholz, H. F. and Keith, H. M.: Arch. Neurol. and Psychiat. 29: 808-12, 1933. 

5 Barborka, C. J.: J. A. M. A. 95: 1825-28, 1930. 


6 Helmholz, H. F.: J. A. M. A. 99: 1305-08, 1932. 
7 Barborka, C. J.: M. Clin. North America 17: 501-05, 1933. 
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SPONSORING THE STUDENT DIETITIAN’S SOCIAL LIFE 


Does the head dietitian have a responsibility to control, direct or 
assist in the social life of her students? 

In any consideration of this question, the views of the students them- 
selves might be salutary. The subject was discussed with a number of 
students of various types, with interesting results. Some of the students 
questioned the need for the controlling or directing of their social ac- 
tivities. They felt that they were capable of planning their own time 
outside of hospital hours. Their four years of college should enable 
them to order their own social existence. This is not an unreasonable 
belief on the part of young women who have grown accustomed to an 
independence in such matters. 

Another group stated that, though they would not necessarily resent 
any control, they felt there was no need of it, for the reasons given by the 
group discussed in the foregoing paragraph. 

A view in favor of assistance in these matters was that the dietary 
department might run a series of informal teas, in conjunction with 
dietary departments in other hospitals, in order that the students might 
become acquainted with the rest of the staff in their own institution and 
with those of the various neighboring hospitals. Attendance at such 
teas should not be made compulsory. 

The head dietitian might greatly help students who come from other 
cities if they were notified of various affairs of interest scheduled to take 
place; sight-seeing tours and information about museums and other 
places of interest in the city could be brought to their attention as well. 
In particular, she might help—without raising any resentment—by an 
offer of her advice or assistance whenever it might be asked for. 

The case of the unruly student, whose self-ordered social activities 
reflect unfavorably upon the hospital, is sometimes to be considered. In 
such instances it is a matter of discipline, which should consist of a dis- 
cussion of the matter and an offer to assist in the proper social contacts; 
or, if necessary, more strenuous action must be taken. But such students 
are decidedly in the minority, and the well-meaning majority should be 
permitted such reasonable independence as they desire, with the under- 
standing, as stated above, that advice will be forthcoming whenever 
they feel in need of it—BrERNiIcE LEvIN Srmmons, Massachusetts 
General Hospital. 
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IODINE CONTENT OF HospiITAL Foops 


The authors of the above paper, which appeared in the September 
issue of the JOURNAL, have submitted the following addendum to their 


paper: 


A gamma is equal to a microgram, or one one-thousandth of a milligram. 
The method used for iodine determination consists of ashing in an alkaline mix- 
ture at controlled temperatures, with later extraction of the iodine with alcohol. 
This is followed by conversion of the iodine to iodate, and titration is carried out 
with sodium thiosulphite, using starch as an indicator. The details of this 
method are given by Phillips and Curtis in the American Journal of Clinical 
Pathology, Vol. 4, No. 4, July, 1924. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Biochemical Studies of Nutritional Problems. 
By J. C. Drummond, University of Lon- 
don. Lane Medical Lectures, Vol. III, 
No. 2, 1934. Stanford University Press, 
Stanford University, Cal. Price, paper 
$1.00, cloth $1.50. 

This book presents a series of lectures that 
were given by Professor Drummond at Stan- 
ford University April 3 to 7, 1933. Itisa 
valuable publication, both for the careful 
analyses of scientific data and for the delight- 
ful style in which it is written. 

Chapter one discusses the problem of 
whether or not human instincts in food selec- 
tion are as efficient safeguards of health for 
those living in civilized regions as for wild 
animals and, to a certain extent, for primitive 
peoples. The author brings considerable 
evidence to support his belief that “modern 
communities have come to suffer from a 
variety of dietary deficiencies” and that 
“these dangers have arisen from serious in- 
terference with the character of the food 
supply which never would have been toler- 
ated had man not lost, with the advance of 
civilization, the natural instinct to choose a 
wholesome diet.” 

In the chapter on the “Protein Factor in 
Nutrition,” we find an excellent summary of 
the evidence dealing with possible dangers of 
high and low protein diets. Dr. Drummond, 
at the time the lectures were prepared, was 
not convinced that pellagra is a vitamin de- 
ficiency disease. He stated that evidence 
still pointed to the possible relation of this 
disease to the amount and quality of protein 
consumed and to economic conditions. He 
agrees with McCay “that man is seldom 
vegetarian or rarely consumes a diet low in 
protein except by force of circumstances.” 

Dr. Drummond is skeptical of the con- 
clusiveness of the evidence that linolic and 
linoleic acids are essential to normal nutri- 
tion. He also believes that caution should 
be exercised in assigning to vitamin A a speci- 
fic réle as an “anti-infective” agent, for “we 
have not the smallest shred of evidence to 
indicate how the substance actually acts in 
the tissues. It is even difficult to form a defi- 


nite opinion to what extent our populations 
are suffering from vitamin A deficiency.” 
He believes that vitamin D acts by a decreas- 
ing of the loss of bone-forming elements after 
absorption. 

Evidence is presented seeming to indicate 
that symptoms of nervous disturbance in 
vitamin B, deficiency are due to local ac- 
cumulations of lactic acid in certain specific 
regions of the brain. These accumulations 
result from failure of the mechanism for the 
metabolizing of this substance normally— 
not to destruction of nerve tissue or to failure 
in oxidative mechanisms. He discusses hu- 
man “wet beri-beri” in relation to consump- 
tion of toxins associated with damaged 
grain and the possible relation of inadequate 
intake of vitamin B complex to various gas- 
trointestinal disorders. The book closes 
with a brief statement of the spectacular 
discovery that vitamin C is a definite chemi- 
cal substance, ascorbic acid, and of the réle 
of this vitamin in nutrition. 

This book would be a valuable addition to 
the library of physicians, teachers of nutri- 
tion, and dietitians. 

MartTHA KOEHNE. 


Your Meals and Your Money. By Gove 


Hambidge. New York: McGraw-Hill 

Book Co., Inc., 1934, pp. 190. Price $1.50. 

Here is one of the most delightfully read- 
able books on nutrition that the reviewer has 
ever read; this pleasing quality is well 
blended with authentic factual material. As 
the author states, the book’s facts and figures 
are the result of the careful work of Dr. 
Hazel K. Stiebeling and “U. S. Housekeeper 
No. 1,” Dr. Louise Stanley. The book is 
further conventionalized in its dedication to 
Dr. Henry C. Sherman. 

Much of the basic subject matter outlined 
is familiar to the dietitian, but the style of 
its presentation makes the book intensely 
readable, and a well worn subject, refreshing. 
The author qualifies Mrs. Mary Swartz Rose 
as “an old hand at this work [nutrition] who 
somehow keeps the fresh alertness of a robin 
on a spring morning.” Another delightful 
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bit on page 9, refers to the last of the six vita- 
mins: “Vitamin F got lost in the shuffle. 
What happened was that the old vitamin B 
was found to be two vitamins. Someonesug- 
gested that these be called F and G. Some- 
one else suggested that they be called B; and 
B2, Someone else suggested that they be 
called B and G—and B and G they are, at 
leastin America, atleast usually. Thisleaves 
F hanging in mid-air, for the present.” And 
on page 12, “But that is precisely the useful- 
ness of experts. Let them get brain fever 
trying to discover what you and I need in the 
way of fuel and protein and minerals and vita- 
mins. Let them stagger under the columns 
of figures necessary to convert all this into 
terms of milk and oatmeal, lamb chops and 
lettuce. You and I get the result of that 
work in the form of clear, understandable 
statements of what we need in the way of 
food, and how we can best get the must- 
haves in three routine meals a day.” Then 
on page 51, the reader is advised with regard 
to Stiebeling and Ward’s No. 1 diet at four 
levels of cost. “Don’t use it unless you have 
to. Get away from it as soon as you can.” 

The nutrition worker in rural districts will 
heartily second the author’s remarks on page 
4, “The good farmer pays more attention to 
the proper feeding of his animals than to any 
other one thing. He reads books about it, 
takes college courses dealing with the subject, 
seeks expert advice, watches eagerly for new 
information, is careful to apply in practice 
what he learns, and sedulously checks theory 
against results.” All this because intelligent 
animal feeding has an obvious money value. 

“Does he pay as much attention to the 
feeding of his bright-eyed daughter? Does 
he know nearly as much about the balanced 
ration needed to turn a promising girl into a 
fine woman as about the ration needed to 
turna promising ‘heifer into a fine cow?” 

And again on page 149, “When we Ameri- 
cans feed our sons and daughters as well as 
we feed our prize hogs, we shall really be 
getting somewhere. Nobody has ever tried 
feeding a nation like a herd of thoroughbred 
animals just to see what would happen, but I 
should like to see America start trying it.” 

The author refers to one group of Dr. 
Sherman’s rats, on page 136, “They have 
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achieved what Franklin D. Roosevelt has 
called a more abundant life.” Even the 
sanctified subject of milk starts out on page 
139 under the heading “Song of Milk.” 

A perusal of this book should help to inject 
a little of the joy of living into run of the 
mill nutrition lectures. 

M. P. H. 


Nutrition. By Margaret S. Chaney, Ph.D., 
and Margaret Ahlborn, M.S. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1934, pp. 436. 
Price $3.00. 

This is the latest addition to the Riverside 
Home Economics Series, ably edited by Dr. 
Blood of Simmons College. Katharine Blunt, 
in her introduction, calls it interesting, up- 
to-date and teachable, a book in which the 
needs of the college student have been kept 
in mind throughout. From the initial em- 
phasis on health in nutrition, through the 
chapters on energy, protein, minerals and 
vitamins, to the final summing-up in “The 
Selection of an Adequate Diet,” the subject 
maiter is arranged to meet the college stu- 
dent’s needs. 

The preface says “To function properly 
nutrition must set an authoritative standard 
for optimal health, supported by experimen- 
tal evidence.” 

The appendix contains Mrs. Waller’s excel- 
lent material on the “Nutritive Value of 
Foods;” recent data on vitamin content of 
foods; methods of animal experimentation 
applicable to vitamin testing; methods of 
preparation of constituents of experimental 
diets, and other valuable material. 

A well arranged index is included. Com- 
plete references follow each chapter. 


Nutrition and Diet Therapy. A Textbook of 
Dietetics. 6th ed., completely revised and 
reset. By Fairfax T. Proudfit. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1934, pp. 
834. Price $2.75. 

The author is to be congratulated for the 
consistent progress which has been made in 
the several editions of this textbook. The 
leading methods in the teaching of nutrition 
and diet therapy, endorsed by the American 
Dietetic Association and the American 
League of Nursing Education, have been fol- 
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lowed in this edition. Several new chapters 
are included, as well as new data in the sec- 
tion on diet therapy. The nurse is given a 
better understanding of the relationship be- 
tween the physician’s diet orders and the 
patient’s symptoms and laboratory findings. 

Among the many excellent features are a 
vitamin summary (page 104); a table show- 
ing native background and food habits of the 
foreign born and their American adjustments 
(page 210), arranged by Charlotte Raymond 
of Newtonville, Massachusetts, Red Cross, 
and Frances Stern of the Food Clinic of the 
Boston Dispensary; a graph showing the 
“barometer of the blood sugar” (page 519), 
and a table giving normal daily dietary 
standards for adults with modifications to 
meet the needs of the body in pathological or 
metabolic conditions (page 610). 

M. P. H. 


A Nutrition Program and Teaching Outline. 
2nd ed. Prepared and published by the 
Philadelphia Child Health Society. Phil- 
adelphia, 1934, pp. 156. Price $1.00. 
This booklet is developed for the use of 

health centers and clinics of the Division of 
Child Hygiene of the Department of Public 
Health of Philadelphia, although the pub- 
lishers say that they hope “it may also be 
useful to nutritionists, dietitians, home eco- 
nomics teachers, public health nurses, social 
workers and others coéperating in health and 
nutrition programs.” 

According to Dr. Hamill’s foreword: “Re- 
cent experience has made it evident that no 
income class, however high its intelligence, is 
qualified to utilize foods to the best advan- 
tage without special instruction—indeed 
without continued instruction. Our knowl- 
edge of foods is growing from day to day and 
those who are scientifically occupied in the 
study of nutrition are conscious of the fact 
that much remains to be developed concern- 
ing our knowledge of the action of various 
food substances on the human body.” The 
book is printed in a style easy to quote 
from or use in programs, with well arranged 
tabular material on food guides, and allow- 
ances and costs, nutrition plans from the pre- 
natal period to eighteen years of age, and 
condensed, well arranged outlines for the 
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teaching of health and nutrition subjects. 
Appropriate recipes are included, and lists of 
illustrative and reference material are ap- 
pended. The book is a real contribution in 
the field of child health. 


This Crisis in History. Report of the Third 
Annual New York Herald Tribune Wom- 
en’s Conference on Current Problems. 
New York: New York Tribune, Iac., 1933, 
pp. 230. Price 70 cents. 

A verbatim record of all the speeches made 
at this conference is included. The title for 
this third conference was chosen because it 
was felt that “The chief aspect of the world 
crisis is psychological; it is in ‘the will and the 
purposes of men.’ Whether this civilization 
advances or is destroyed may depend on 
whether the masses accept reasoning leader- 
ship or give way to hysteria.” 

The conference was organized around three 
questions—peace, education and youth 
movements. Mrs. William Brown Meloney 
was chairman, and an imposing list of 
speakers, representative of a wide range of 
interests, contributed. 

There is a reading list, by subject, all the 
books being those recommended by one or 
more of the speakers at the conference. 


A Suggestive Budget for Families of Low In- 
come. Prepared by the Budget Commit- 
tee of the Family Welfare Committee and 
the Housing Committee of the Washington 
Council of Social Agencies. Washington, 
D. C., 1934, pp. 46. Price 35 cents. 

The committee responsible for this hand- 
book, which is printed mostly in tabular 
form, are ambitious that it may “set a stand- 
ard for a salary scale in companies which hire 
large groups of people.” With this end in 
view they have given a summary of minimum 
and maximum wages for a decent standard 
of living. The problems of food, housing, 
clothing, etc., receive due attention, and in- 
surance, health, education and recreation 
have not been overlooked. The booklet 
seems amazingly complete. 

Medora M. Ward of the Bureau of Home 
Economics is a member of the Council’s 
Budget Committee. 
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Dental Decay Among Texas School Children. 
By Jessie Whitacre. Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Division of Rural 
Home Research, Bull. No. 491, 1934, pp. 
30. 

This is the report of a study made of the 
teeth of school children in three counties and 
one city in Texas. The data secured sug- 
gest “a beneficial effect upon the teeth of 
liberal amounts of milk and a detrimental 
effect upon the teeth of excessive amounts of 
cereals and sweet foods in comparison with 
other foods.” 


Nutritive Value of Food Purchased by Depend- 
ent Families. A study of grocery orders of 
families on relief in Alameda County, 
California, prepared for the Heller Com- 
mittee for Research in Social Economics of 
the University of California by Ruth Okey 
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and Mary Gorringe Luck. Berkeley: 

University of California, 1934, pp. 17. 

Price 25 cents. 

This is a mimeographed report of a study 
based on the itemized lists of purchases filed 
with each grocery order, paid by Alameda 
County. It is a pertinent question, the 
report says, to what extent “‘a large group of 
people may be expected to purchase a nutri- 
tionally complete diet when they are given 
unrestricted grocery orders for amounts just 
sufficient to purchase an adequate, minimum- 
cost food allowance.” The results indicated 
that when an average American family “re- 
ceives an unrestricted grocery order” barely 
large enough to purchase an adequate care- 
fully planned food allowance, “the foods 
chosen cannot be expected to fulfill the re- 
quirements of the normal diet.” 
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American Journal Digestive Diseases and 
Nutrition 


Vol. 1, August, 1934 


*Revised “elimination diets’ for the diagnosis and 
treatment of food allergy. A.H. Rowe.—p. 387. 


Vol. 1, September, 1934 
* The réle of tne gastro-intestinal tract in conditioning 
deficiency disease. M. B. Strauss.—p. 431. 
*Some metabolic and nutritional aspects of chronic 
arthritis. R.Pemberton.—p. 438. 
The treatment of peptic ulcer based on 1435 cases. E. 
S. Emery.—p. 520. 


REVISED ‘ELIMINATION DIETS” FOR THE 
DIAGNOSIS AND TREATMENT OF Foop AL- 
LERGY. Revisions of the Rowe diet used in 
the diagnosis and treatment of food allergies 
are described. New menus and recipes are 
included. 


THE ROLE OF THE GASTRO-INTESTINAL 
TRACT IN CONDITIONING DeErFicrENcy Dts- 
EASE: Dietary deficiency diseases, particu- 


larly pernicious anemia, pellagra and poly- 
neuritis as of pregnancy are, in the tem- 
perate zone, usually the result of condition- 
ing gastrointestinal disturbances rather than 
being wholly dependent on inadequate diets. 


SoME METABOLIC AND NUTRITIONAL As- 
PECTS OF CHRONIC ARTHRITIS. The diet for 
patients with arthritis has always received a 
great deal of attention. It has been found 
that a diet relatively low in carbohydrate and 
relatively high in protein causes a depletion 
of the water reserve of the body and under 
its influence edema disappears. For every 
dram of carbohydrate stored, 3.6 grams of 
water are retained. A diet high in protein, 
on the other hand, draws water from the 
fixed tissues in an effort to eliminate the 
protein metabolites. The diet should al- 
ways be adequate in spite of these restrictions. 


American Journal of Diseases of Children 
Vol. 48, August, 1934 


Viosterol in the prophylaxis of rickets in premature 
infants. L. T. Davidson and K. K. Merritt.— 
p. 281. 
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American Journal of Nursing 
Vol. 34, September, 1934 


Acute nutritional disturbances in infancy. L. E. 
Eckles.—p. 875. 


American Journal of the Medical Sciences 
Vol. 188, August, 1934 


On the inheritance of diabetes mellitus. G. Pincus and 


P. White.—p. 159. : 


American Journal of Physiology 
Vol. 109, September, 1934 


* Nutritional significance of vitamin A throughout the 

life cycle. E.L. Batchelder.—p. 430. 
NUTRITIONAL SIGNIFICANCE OF VITAMIN A 
THROUGHOUT THE LIFE Cycle. Results of 
experiments with rats indicate that the 
vitality is affected in various ways by a 
deficiency of vitamin A, each successive 
diminution of vitamin A in the diet result- 
ing in an increasing evidence of nutritional 
failure. 


American Journal of Public Health 
Vol. 24, August, 1934 


* Anew mechanism of defense against bacteria through 
the use ofcertainfoods. L.Arnold.—p. 854. 


Vol. 24, September, 1934 


* The nutritional aspects of milk pasteurization. E. 
V. McCollum.—p. 956. 


A New MEcHANISM OF DEFENSE AGAINST 
BACTERIA THROUGH THE USE OF CERTAIN 
Foops. Rats on various diets responded 
differently to B. enteritides administered by 
mouth. The reason for this is probably the 
amount of acid secreted by the stomach. 
When banana powder was used for the car- 
bohydrate source of the basal diet, rats had 
the power of physiologically adapting them- 
selves to B. enteritides administered by 
mouth. 


THE NUTRITIONAL ASPECTS OF MILK Pas- 
TEURIZATION. The evidences of animal 
experimentation do not show any differences 
between raw and pasteurized milks. The 
actual changes in milk caused by pasteuriza- 
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tion are an increase in the insoluble calcium 
of about 6 per cent, a reduction of iodine 
content by 20 per cent, and a considerable 
destruction of vitamin C. The change in 
food value is very slight. The menace of 
bovine tuberculosis is so great that universal 
pasteurization is desired. 


Annals of Internal Medicine 
Vol. 8, August, 1934 
* The diabetic child. H. J. John.—p. 198. 


Tue DraBetic Cuttp. A survey of 1,143 
cases of diabetes in children showed that 
heredity is an etiologic factor in 30.8 per cent 
of the cases. Arteriosclerosis, obesity and 
lues are not causative factors in juvenile 
diabetes. Hyperthyroidism, on the other 
hand, does play an important réle. Infec- 
tion in diabetic children requires close and 
adequate management if the child is to emerge 
without further impairment of sugar toler- 
ance. 


Archives of Internal Medicine 
Vol. 54, August, 1934 
M. M. Wintrobe.—p. 256. 


Vol. 54, September, 1934 


Infection and the tolerance for dextrose. E. G. 
Schmidt, J. S. Eastland and J. H. Burns.—p. 466. 


Archives of Pediatrics 


Vol. 51, August, 1934 
* Use of concentrated diet in childhood tuberculosis and 
malnutrition. G. E. Pratt.—p. 529. 
Vol. 51, September, 1934 
A. H. Persky.—p. 589. 


Anemia. 


* Sinusitis in children. 


UsE or CONCENTRATED DIET IN CHILDHOOD 
TUBERCULOSIS AND MALNUTRITION. Forty 
undernourished children were given a diet 
reinforced with powdered whole milk which 
gave gratifying gains in weight and general 
improvements in physical condition. One 
pound of powdered whole milk weekly proved 
a valuable adjunct in the dietary treatment 
of childhood tuberculosis. 


SrnusITIs IN CHILDREN. Sinusitis is a very 
common condition in children. A well- 
balanced diet is necessary to build up resist- 
ance. A high carbohydrate intake together 
with fresh vegetables and other foods con- 
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taining vitamins is essential. It is often 
necessary to stimulate this diet with drugs 
containing vitamins and minerals. 


Journal of the American Medical Association 
Vol. 103, August 4, 1934 

* Cottonseed allergy. S.J. Taub.—p. 334. 
Vol. 103, August 11, 1934 


Changing concepts of nutrition, J. S. McLester.—p. 


° teenie D and calcium in foods. Editorial—p. 414. 
Vol. 103, August 18, 1934 

* Vitamin D in blood and in milk. Editorial.—p. 493. 
Vol. 103, September 8, 1934 


* Breast and artificial feeding. C. G. Grulee, H. N. 
Sandford and P. H. Herron.—p. 735. 


Vol. 103, September 15, 1934 


The diagnosis and treatment of tne iron-deficiency 
anemias. F. H. Bethell, S. M. Goldhamer, R. 
Isaacs and C. C. Sturgis.—p. 797. 

* Current production and consumption of milk. Edi- 
torial.—p. 841. 


Vol. 103, September 22, 1934 
Editorial.—p. 921. ~ 


Vol. 103, September 29, 1934 


* Nutrition and resistance to infection. 
p. 994, 


Flies, filth and bacteria. 
Editorial.— 


CoTTONSEED ALLERGY. A report of 246 
cases of allergy reveals 5.3 per cent sensitive 
to the protein of cottonseed. It is almost 
impossible to state all the uses to which cot- 
tonseed and its products may be put. Salad 
oils, lard substitutes, bakery goods, cosmet- 
ics, salves, cotton blankets and other sources 
must be considered. 


VITAMIN D AND CALCIUM IN Foops. Obser- 
vations on rats indicate that in foods chosen 
to be representative of our national dietary 
there is an appreciable lack of calcium. 
However, in ordinary dietary mixtures, 
chosen in conformity with modern precepts 
of nutrition, there are present adequate 
amounts of the appropriate accessory food 
factors for the promotion of a satisfactory 
utilization of calcium and phosphorus. The 
young rats fed on canned food grew far better 
than those given a raw diet, probably due to 
the change in the cellulose which prevented 
it from absorbing calcium. 
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VITAMIN D IN BLoop AND IN MILK. Studies 
on the fate of vitamin D in the cow show that 
practically 100 per cent of the vitamin D fed 
appears in the blood. In contrast, only 2 to 
3 per cent of the ingested antirachitic factor 
appears in the milk. There is no doubt that 
vitamin D enters into metabolism in some 
manner. 


BREAST AND ARTIFICIAL FEEDING. In a 
study of over 20,000 babies who were under 
the care of the Infant Welfare Society of Chi- 
cago, it was found that the breast fed infant 
will have a 50 per cent better immunity than 
the one that is artificially fed. Artificially 
fed babies had three times as many gastro- 
intestinal upsets as those who were breast 
fed, while the mortality in this group was 
nearly ten times as high. 


CURRENT PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF 
Mitx. The unique importance of milk in 
the dietary has been fully established by 
investigators in nutrition. A quart of milk 
per day for each child has become a by-word. 
Actually 191 quarts of milk per person per 
year are being consumed; which means that 
many people are getting less. Thus there is 
a considerable discrepancy between the cur- 
rent consumption and the accepted standard. 


NUTRITION AND RESISTANCE TO INFECTION. 
The effect of nutrition on resistance to infec- 
tion is not entirely obvious, even though the 
mass of alleged evidence is enormous. De- 
spite the many demonstrated correlations 
between lack of an essential dietary factor 
and functional and structural change in the 
organism, there is surprisingly little cogent 
evidence of a specific relation between these 
factors and infection. 


Journal of Biological Chemistry 


Vol. 106, August, 1934 


* The non-protein nitrogen constituents. B.N. Erick- 
son, M. Gulick, H. A. Hunscher and I. G. Macy. 
—p. 145. 

The réle of copper in carbohydrate metabolism. H. L. 
Keil and V. E. Nelson.—p. 343. 

Further investigations concerning the vitamin B 

growth-promoting factor for rats found in wheat. 
N. Halliday.—p. 29. 
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Vol. 106, September, 1934 


* Reproduction and lactation upon fat-free diets. H. 
M. Evans, S. Lepkovsky and E. Murphy.—p. 431. 

Reproduction and lactation upon diets containing 
saturated fatty acids as their sole source of energy. 
H. M. Evans, S. Lepkovsky and E. Murphy.— 
p. 441. 

* Male sterility on fat-free diets. H. M. Evans, S. 
Lepkovsky and E. Murphy.—p. 445. 

* The vitamin C content of human tissues. M. Yavor- 
sky, P. Almaden and C. G. King.—p. 525. 

The availability of copper in various compounds as 
supplement to iron in hemoglobin formation. M. 
O. Schultze, C. A. Elvehjem and E. B. Hart.—p. 
735. 


THE NON-PROTEIN NITROGEN CONSTITUENTS. 
Under normal physiological conditions the 
concentration of NPN constituents in the 
milk is similar to that observed in blood. 
Under abnormal conditions drastic altera- 
tions may occur in the NPN partition of the 
milk, 


REPRODUCTION AND LACTATION UPON FAt- 
FREE Diets. Successful gestation is impossi- 
ble when rats are fed a diet free of fat. The 
addition of the essential unsaturated fatty 
acids resulted in a marked improvement but 
normal results were not obtained until lard or 
butter were added. 


MALE STERILITY ON FAT-FREE DIETS. 
Males on fat-free diets invariably become 
sterile. The addition of small amounts of 
the essential unsaturated fatty acids can cure 
as well as prevent this sterility. 


THE VITAMIN CONTENT OF HuMAN TISSUES. 
Tissues obtained from 67 hospital autopsies 
were analyzed within 24 hours after death. 
The quantities and relative distributions of 
vitamin C were found to correspond fairly 
closely with that from guinea pig tissues. The 
adrenals, brain, pancreas, liver, spleen and 
kidney contain the highest amount of vitamin 
C, with the lung, heart and muscle contain- 
ing lesser amounts. The average for each of 
the tissues from individuals under 10 years of 
age was distinctly higher than from those 
older than 10 years. Twenty per cent gave 
evidence of latent scurvy. 
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Journal of Home Economics 


Vol. 26, August-September, 1934 


* Pattern of food expenditure in home management 
houses at Michigan State College. J. Pond and I. 
H. Gross.—p. 410. 

* The iron content of sorghum and sugar-cane sirups. 
O. Sheets and A. F. Sulzby.—p. 431. 


PATTERN OF Foop EXPENDITURES IN HOME 
MANAGEMENT Houses AT MICHIGAN STATE 
CoLLtEGE. The percentage of total food 
expenditure devoted to different groups of 
food in the home management houses of 
Michigan State College, during the period 
1922-1933, was as follows: milk and cream, 
10 to 18 per cent; meat, 21 to 29 per cent; 
fats, 7 to 11 per cent; sugars 4 to 5 per cent; 
staples, 14 per cent; fruits and vegetables, 31 
to 34 per cent. 


THE IRON CONTENT OF SORGHUM AND 
SUGAR-CANE Sirups. Both sorghum and 
sugar-cane sirups have a high iron content, 
even when compared with other foods abun- 
dant in iron. Sorghum sirup contained an 
average of 0.01473 percentiron. Sugar-cane 
sirups contained an average of 0.0045 per 
cent iron. The kind of pan in which the 
sirup is made was found to be the most 
important factor in the affecting of the iron 
content. Sorghum sirup contained from two 
and a half to five times as much iron as sugar- 
cane sirup. 


Journal of Nutrition 
Vol. 8, September, 1934 


* The assimilation of carotene and vitamin A in the 
presence of mineral oil. R. A. Dutcher, P. L. 
Harris, E. Hartzler and N. B. Guerrant.—p. 269. 

*The appetite stimulating and growth promoting 
property of liver. D. W. Johnson and P. S. 
Palmer.—p. 285 

The effects of vitamin B deficiency. F.J. McClure, L. 
Voris and E. B. Forbes.—p. 295. 

* The fat soluble vitamins and dental caries in chil- 

dren. C.D. M. Day and H. J. Sedwick.—p. 309. 

* Results of ingestion of cod liver oil and yeast on cal- 
cium and phosphorus metabolism of women. H. 
Hunscher, E. Donelson, B. B. Erickson and I. G. 
Macy.—p. 341. 

The determination of vitamin A values by a method of 
sing'e feeding. H.C. Sherman and E. N. Tod- 
hunter.—p. 347. 

The vitamin B deficient ration. R.C. Bender, G. E. 
Flanigan and G. C. Supplee.—p. 357. 

The vitamin B supplementation of milk. G. C. Sup- 
plee, R. C. Bender and G. E. Flanigan.—p. 365. 
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Tue ASSIMILATION OF CAROTENE AND VITA- 
MIN A IN THE PRESENCE OF MINERAL OIL. 
The vitamin A potency of cod liver oil and of 
a concentrate was not adversely affected by 
the presence of mineral oil but that of butter 
was lowered considerably. The harmful 
effect of mineral oil can be explained on the 
basis of carotene excretion from the body in 
the unabsorbed mineral oil. The hypothesis 
is advanced that the hydrocarbons of the un- 
assimilated mineral oil possess a greater sol- 
vent effect on the hydrocarbon carotene than 
is possessed by the lipids of the intestinal 
juices, thereby preventing intestinal absorp- 
tion of carotene. 


THE APPETITE STIMULATING AND GROWTH 
PROMOTING PROPERTY OF LIVER. When 
food consumption was controlled by use of 
the paired feeding method, the rats receiving 
the liver supplement did not grow signifi- 
cantly faster than the controls. Fresh pork, 
beef and calf liver were found to increase food 
consumption and growth to‘a similar extent. 


THE Fat SOLUBLE VITAMINS AND DENTAL 
CARIES IN CHILDREN. Without otherwise 
altering the diet, the administration of vita- 
min A and D to children of 13 years of age 
has no appreciable effect upon the rate of 
progress of the caries process in teeth already 
erupted or which erupt during the experi- 
mental period. 


RESULTS OF INGESTION OF Cop LIVER OIL 
AND YEAST ON CALCIUM AND PHOSPHORUS 
METABOLISM OF WOMEN. No consistent 
physiologic changes were noted in the re- 
tention of Ca and P due to either the cod 
liver oil or yeast in the three healthy women 
each of whom was under observation for 
38 continuous experimental days while con- 
suming her usual unrestricted diet and 
participating in her customary activities. 


Modern Hospital 


Vol. 43, August, 1934 


Seven years of electric cooking at the Milwaukee 
County institutions. K. R. Burlingham.—p. 98. 

How the dietitian views electric cooking. A. B. Loth. 
—p. 104. 

Hendrik Hudson half-moon salad. A. Shircliffe.— 
p. 106. 


August dinner menus. H. E. Gilson and staff.—p. 108. 
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Vol. 43, September, 1934 


*A dietitian in Africa and the Near East. L. F. 
Cooper.—p. 116. 

Chapeau salad. A. Shircliffe.—p. 122. 

Buying food fora hospital. A. Phillips.—p. 124 

September dinner menus for the general hospital 


patient. G. Rambler.—p. 128. 


A DIETITIAN IN AFRICA AND THE NEAR EAST. 
Menus have not changed much in Africa and 
the Near East in the past 2,000 years. 
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Moroccan meat markets would not pass our 
inspection standards, for they are entirely 
open in order that the meat can be seen at 
close range. The same is true of fruits, 
vegetables and bread. Cheese made of 
goat’s milk is a staple article of diet. Goat’s 
milk is the only available milk in these 
countries. The herd is driven from house to 
house where the milking is done in full view 
of the customer. 





LIST OF APPROVED TRAINING COURSES FOR STUDENT 
DIETITIANS! 


Affiliation Data for Hospital Training Courses for Student Dietitians 


Canada: 
(1) University of Alberta Hospital, Edmonton, 11 months. 

Affiliations: 2 weeks at University of Alberta, teaching student nurses; 2 weeks 
at Provincial Mental Hospital (Ferne Stacey), administration; 1 week at 
McDonald Hospital, administration. 

(2) Vancouver General Hospital, Vancouver, 9} months. 

A filiations: 6 to 7 weeks at Royal Columbian Hospital (Helen W. King), small 
hospital organization; 3 weeks with City School Cafeterias (E. L. Kinney), 
cafeteria food service. 

California: 

At present, students are sent to 7 different hospitals. Plans for the two courses 
to be developed (Bay Section and Southern California Section) will be 
published later; change not to go into effect until after March 1, 1935. 

District of Columbia: 
(1) Freedmen’s Hospital, 11 months. 

Affiliation: 1 month at Stoddard Baptist Old Folks’ Home, comparison between 
large and small institution food problems. 

(2) Walter Reed Hospital, 11 months. 

A filiation: 1 month at Children’s Hospital (Ruth H. Swain), infant formulae, 
child feeding problems and social service problems; Emergency Hospital 
(Ann Jones), nursing teaching experience. 

Connecticut: 

Waterbury Hospital, 8 months. 

Affiliations: 2 months at Bridgeport Hospital (I. Leslie Hunter), experience 
in large hospital with different food service; 1 month at Manchester 
Memorial Hospital (Claire Gordon), a small private hospital; 3 weeks at 
Waterbury Visiting Nurse Association (Dorothy Hine), outpatient clinic 
and home contacts; 1 week at Grace Hospital, New Haven (Dorothy 
Milavetz), observation and lectures in budgeting, buying and cost ac- 
counting. 

Illinois: 
(1) Cook County Hospital and Nurses’ Home, Chicago, 10 months. 

Affiliations: 1 month at Wesley Memorial Hospital (Elizabeth Tuft), private 
patient service; 1 month at Infant Welfare Society (Alberta Childs) or 
with Illinois Emergency Relief Commission Nutrition Department (Ade- 
laide Spohn), public health nutrition problems. 

(2) Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago. No affiliations. 
(3) St. Luke’s Hospital, Chicago, 10 months. 
A filiations: 1 month at Children’s Memorial Hospital (Olive Negus), infant 


1 Report of Inspection Chairman, approved by Executive Committee, American Dietetic 
Association, Washington, D.C., October 18, 1934. 
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formulae and child feeding problems; 3 to 4 weeks with Illinois Emer- 
gency Relief Commission, Nutrition Department (Adelaide Spohn), 
(4) Wesley Memorial Hospital, Chicago, 93 months. 

A filiations: 6 weeks at Cook County Hospital (Millie E. Kalsem), infant 
and child feeding problems and additional special diet experience; 3 days 
a week for 1 month at Central Free Dispensary (Anna E. Boller), clinic 
teaching. Public health nutrition problems, same as for Cook County 
Course. 

Indiana: 
(1) Indianapolis City Hospital, 10 months. 

A ffiliations: 1 month at Ball Memorial Hospital, Muncie (Mary F. Danforth), 
private room service and small hospital service; 1 month at Indiana 
University Medical School Cafeteria (Lute Troutt), cafeteria service and 
commercial viewpoint. 

(2) Indiana University Hospitals, Indianapolis, part time service for 6 weeks at 
Indianapolis City Hospital Outpatient Clinic, clinic teaching experience. 
Towa: 
University Hospitals, Iowa City. No affiliations. 
Maryland: 
Johns Hopkins University Hospital, Baltimore. No affiliations. 
Massachusetts: 
(1) Beth Israel Hospital, Boston, 7 months. 

Affiliations: 1 month at Children’s Hospital (Martha Stuart), buying, infant 
and child feeding problems; 1 month at Peter Bent Brigham Hospital 
(Gertrude McDonald), special diet kitchen and food service to patients. 

(2) Boston City Hospital, 5 months. 

Affiliations: 2 months at Free Hospital for Women (Lois Latimer), buying, 
private trays, general administration; 1 month at Boston Dispensary 
Food Clinic (Frances Stern) outpatient food clinic teaching. 

(3) Children’s Hospital, Boston, 6 months. 

Affiliations: 1 month at Beth Israel Hospital (Maniza Moore), adult diets; 
1 month at Peter Bent Brigham (Gertrude McDonald), adult diets; 
1 month at Boston Dispensary Food Clinic (Frances Stern). 

(4) Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, 42 weeks. 

Affiliations: 3 weeks at McLean Hospital (Eleanor Wedburg), the feeding of 
patients with mental diseases; 6 weeks at end of course in selected small 
hospitals. 

(5) Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, Boston, 5 to 6 months. 

Affiliations: 1 month at Beth Israel Hospital (Maniza Moore), central tray 
service and private patient service; 2 weeks at Boston City Hospital 
(Margaret McGovern), infant formulae; 2 to 4 weeks at Children’s Hos- 
pital (Martha Stuart), child feeding problems; 2 to 4 weeks at Huntington 
Memorial Hospital (Beula Becker Marble), research problems. 

Michigan: 
(1) University Hospital, Ann Arbor, 11 months. 
A filiations: 2 weeks with Nutrition Service, Detroit Department of Health 
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(Sophia Halsted), public health nutrition problems and home contacts; 
3 weeks at Saginaw General Hospital (Mayme Lewis), buying and small 
hospital organization. 

(2) Harper Hospital, Detroit, 10} months. 

Affiliations: 1 month at Children’s Hospital (Margaret Armstrong), infant 
formulae and child feeding problems; 2 weeks with Nutrition Service, 
Detroit Department of Health (Sophia Halsted); 2 days weekly for 1 
month with Receiving Hospital outpatient department (Marie Diton), 
welfare budgets. 

(3) Henry Ford Hospital, Detroit, 8 months. 

Affiliations: 2 months at Jennings Hospital (Mrs. Smith), purchasing and 
general administration in small hospital; 2 weeks observation at Highland 
Park Hospital (M. Jackson), small public hospital; 2 weeks with Nutri- 
tion Service, Detroit Department of Health (Sophia Halsted); 1 month 
at Receiving Hospital (Marie Diton), clinic teaching. 

Minnesota: 
(1) University Hospital, Minneapolis, 8 months. 

Affiliations: 2 months at Swedish Hospital (Ethel Clemens), buying, private 
hospital administration; 1 month at Glen Lake Sanitarium (Lucile Town- 
send), administration in large public hospital; 1 month with Visiting 
Nurse Association (Eula Butzerin), public health nutrition problems. 

(2) Ancker Hospital, St. Paul, 8 to 9 months. 

Affiliations: 2 months at St. Luke’s Hospital (Dorothy Slocum), buying and 
private hospital administration; 1 month with Baby Welfare Association 
(Mrs. Lyons), clinic, field trips, home contacts; 2 weeks to 1 month with 
Board of Public Welfare (Miss Tweedale), emergency food relief problems. 

(3) St. Mary’s Hospital, Rochester. Affiliation plans pending. 
Missouri: 

Barnes Hospital, St. Louis, 93 months. 

A filiations: 10 days at St. Louis Children’s Hospital, infant formulae; 2 weeks 
at St. Louis City Hospital (Florence Levy), child feeding problems; 2 
weeks at St. Louis Maternity Hospital (Dorothy Dolan), diets for mater- 
nity cases; 1 week at Jewish Hospital (Hazel Radburn), central tray 
service; 4 weeks at Washington University outpatient department (Ruth 
Kahn), food clinic teaching and home contacts; 1 week in School Cafeterias 
(Erma Hunt and Chloie Stichler), cafeteria food service. 

Nebraska: 

Lincoln General Hospital, 6 months. 

Affiliation: 3 months at Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago (Katherine Mitchell), 
special diets, food clinic and home contacts, infant formulae and child 
feeding problems, organization of dietary department in a large hospital. 

New Jersey: 

Hackensack Hospital, 74 months. 

Affiliations: 2 months at Essex County Hospital (Josephine Sutfin), food 
service for mental patients, administration of a large hospital; 2 months 
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at Beth Israel Hospital (Sophia L. Morris), private patient service, general 
administration; 2 weeks with Bergen County home demonstration agent 
(E. M. Berdan), home contacts, community nutrition teaching. 
New York: 
(1) Buffalo City Hospital, 8 months. 

Affiliation: 1 month at Millard Fillmore Hospital (Helen Kyte), food costs, 
private trays. 

(2) St. John’s Hospital, Brooklyn, 7 months. 

Affiliations: 2 months at Jewish Hospital, Brooklyn (Emma Baughman), 
buying, special diets, infant formulae, food service to patients; 1 month 
at Presbyterian Hospital (Nelda Ross), special diets, food clinic. 

(3) Fifth Avenue Hospital, New York City, 7 months. 

Affiliations: 1 month at Presbyterian Hospital (Nelda Ross), special diets 
and food clinic; 1 month with Red Cross Nutrition Service and Judson 
Health Center. 

(4) Montefiore Hospital, New York City, 9} months. 

Affiliations: 5 weeks at Presbyterian Hospital (Nelda Ross), ward food service, 
private patient service, clinic teaching; 2 weeks at Babies’ Hospital (Ger- 
trude Marvel), infant formulae and feeding; 1 month at Vassar Brothers’ 
Hospital (Grace Thompson), teaching nurses, clinic teaching, organization 
of small hospital food service. 

(5) Presbyterian Hospital, New York City, 9 months. 

A filiations: 5 weeks at Montefiore Hospital (Lenna Cooper), buying, general 
administration; 2 weeks at Community Hospital (Miss Tucker), small 
hospital administration; 6 weeks at Babies’ Hospital (Gertrude Marvel), 
infant formulae and child feeding problems. 

(6) Strong Memorial Hospital, Rochester, 9 months. 

Affiliations: 4 weeks at Rochester General Hospital (Effie Winger), buying, 
central service of special diets, clinic teaching; 4 weeks with Public Health 
Nursing Association for home contacts and public health nutrition prob- 
lems; 1 month to be arranged in a small private hospital. 

(7) Rochester General Hospital, 5 months. 

A filiations: 4 weeks at Strong Memorial Hospital (Grace Carden), organiza- 
tion of another department; 4 weeks at Park Avenue Hospital (M. A. 
Quackenbush), small hospital food service; 4 weeks with Public Health 
Nursing Association (Elizabeth Henry). 

(8) Grasslands Hospital, Valhalla. No affiliations. 
North Carolina: 

(1) Duke University Hospital, Durham. No affiliations. 

(2) Watts Hospital, Durham, 7 months. 

Affiliations: 1 month at Rex Hospital, Raleigh (Anne Richardson), small 
hospital food service; 1 month with Federal Relief Service in Durham 
(Chloris Kellum). 

Ohio: 
(1) Cincinnati General Hospital, 32 weeks. 

Affiliations: 5 weeks at Children’s Hospital (Eva Ylvisaker), infant formulae 
and child feeding problems; 6 weeks at Hamilton County Tuberculosis 
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Sanitarium, 2 weeks in child feeding problems in preventorium and 4 weeks 
in charge of nurses’ cafeteria; 4 weeks at Holmes Hospital (Marion Gates), 
private patients in small hospital; 5 weeks at Jewish Hospital (Marion 
Peterson), buying and private tray service. 

(2) Christ Hospital, Cincinnati, 83 to 9 months. 

Affiliations: 5 weeks at Children’s Hospital (Eva Ylvisaker), infant formulae 
and child feeding problems; 4 weeks at Jewish Hospital (Marion Peterson), 
central service; other affiliations to be announced later. 

(3) Mt. Sinai Hospital, Cleveland, 11 months. 

Affiliation: 1 month at Cleveland Clinic Hospital (Florence Bateson), buying 
and general administration; supplementary clinic teaching at University 
Hospital (Marie Hines). 

(4) University Hospitals, Cleveland, 10 months. 

Affiliations: 6 weeks at Cleveland Clinic Hospital (Florence Bateson), buying, 
private tray service, general administration; 2 weeks at Mt. Sinai Hospital 
(Helen Mallory), pediatric service, ward floor service. 

(5) Starling-Loving University Hospital, Columbus, 10 months. 

A ffiliations: 3 weeks at Children’s Hospital (Margaret Williams), infant 
formulae and child feeding problems; 1 week at Franklin County Tuber- 
culosis Sanatorium (Ruth Cornman), observation; 2 weeks at University 
Faculty Club (Linda Brown), commercial restaurant service of fine type; 
3 weeks with District Nursing Association, public nutrition teaching and 
home contacts. 

(6) Miami Valley Hospital, Dayton, 9} months. 

A filiations: 2 months at University Hospital, Cleveland (Marie Hines), clinic 
teaching, special diets, private tray service; 2 weeks with Montgomery 
County Relief Bureau (Louise McDonald), home contacts, public nutrition 
problems. 

Oklahoma: 

University Hospital, Oklahoma City, 63 months. 

Affiliations: 2 weeks at Wesley Hospital (Veda Bailey) 2 weeks at St. Anthony’s 
Hospital (Sister Margaret), central service and private patient service; 
2 weeks with United Provident Association (Mrs. G. H. Waddy), public 
nutrition problems, home contacts. 

Oregon: 
Oregon State Dietetic Association Course: 
Multnomah Hospital, Mrs. Edna B. Carl, 3 months, administration. 
Good Samaritan Hospital, Elizabeth Stewart, 3 months, special diets. 
Doerenbecker Hospital, Mrs. Dorothy Keans, 2 months, children’s diets. 
Portland Open Air Sanitarium, Janetta Nikols, 1 month, tuberculosis 
problems. 
Benson High School, Mrs. Cupper, 1 month, cafeteria management. 
Family Relief Unit, Miss Baldwin, 1 month (part time). 
Outpatient Clinic, F. Croker, 4 months (3 hours per week). 
Pennsylvania: 
(1) Homeopathic Hospital, Pittsburgh, 8} months. 
A filiations: 6 weeks at Montefiore Hospital (Rena S. Eckman), comparison 
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of diet therapy administration, personnel management, Jewish food habits; 
6 weeks at Children’s Hospital (Mrs. J. Schwab), infant formulae, child 
feeding problems, general administration; 2 weeks at Eye and Ear Hos- 
pital (Mrs. Schwab), administration experience. 

(2) Western Pennsylvania Hospital, Pittsburgh, 10 months. 

A filiations: 1 month in small hospital; 1 month in public health nutrition 
work, 

(3) Jewish Hospital, Philadelphia, 8 months. 

Affiliation: 1 month at Chestnut Hill Hospital (Miss Truax), buying and small 
hospital administration. 

(4) Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia, 11 months. 

A ffiliation: 1 month at Children’s Hospital (Gertrude A. Corbin), special diets 
for children, small hospital organization. 

(5) Philadelphia General Hospital, Philadelphia, 10 months. 

A filiation: 1 month at Sankenaw Hospital (Sister Maude Behrman), private 
tray service, buying; 1 month in small hospital to be arranged. 

Tennessee: 
Vanderbilt Hospital, Nashville, 9 to 10 months. 
Affiliations: to be arranged. 

Utah: 

Dr. Groves’ Latter Day Saints Hospital, Salt Lake City, 7 months. 

A filiations: 2 months at Salt Lake General Hospital (Mrs. Erma Haymore), 
large public hospital administration, outpatient clinic teaching; 6 weeks at 
St. Mark’s Hospital (Merian Mantle), housekeeping, children’s diets, 
small hospital administration. 6 weeks with F. E. R. A. organization 
(under head dietitan), public food relief problems. 

Virginia: 

Medical College of Virginia Hospital, Richmond, 94 months. 

A ffiliations: 1 month at St. Luke’s Hospital (Gertrude Brown), central tray 
service; 2 weeks at Pine Camp Tuberculosis Hospital (Ruby Lake), 
problems of food service for chronic tuberculosis patients; 1 month in 
emergency food relief work under Eula Porter Robins. 

Washington: 

Seattle Course, Harborview Hospital, 6 months. 

A filiations: 4 months at either Swedish Hospital (Ruth Forsberg) or Virginia 
Mason Hospital (Louise Powley), private patient service, buying, general 
administration; 1 month at Children’s Orthopedic Hospital (Dorothy 
Goodrich), infant formulae and child feeding problems; 1 month with 
Seattle Social Welfare League, public health nutrition problems, home 
contacts. 


Non-hospital Training Courses for Administrative Dietitians 


1. Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, Administrative Student Dietitian 
Training Course, Boston, Mass. Director, Mrs. Quindara Oliver Dodge. 
Data on course: length, eleven months; students accepted, seven; course begins, 
Oct. 1 each year. 
Cost of course: registration fee, $10.00; approximate total cost to students $440, 
exclusive of personal expenditures. 
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Training: restaurant, school lunch room, wholesale food production unit, catering 


shop. 
Status: approved by American Dietetic Association, Inspection Chairman, 1933; 
conferences with Inspection Chairman, 1934. 

2. University Dining Halls and Dormitories Course, University of Washington, 
Seattle. Director, Margaret E. Terrell, Director of Dining Halls and Resi- 
dences and Instructor in Home Economics. 

Data on course: length, twelve months; students to be trained per year, four. 
Status: approval of course subject to findings of 1935 inspection committee. 
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ASSOCIATION PROGRESS 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


This will be my final message to you in 
the JouRNAL and comes by virtue of the 
decision of the Journal Board to tie up more 
closely the post-convention JOURNAL with 
the administration responsible for that con- 
vention. There are one or two matters of 
importance needing emphasis here. 

November Journal Supplement. We are 
proud to bring you a true picture of the 
growth in our profession as shown by devel- 
opments during the 1933-1934 Administra- 
tion. The Supplement mailed with the 
November JOURNAL this year was planned 
with this in mind and makes all the reports 
available to each member. The data com- 
piled by section, executive and standing 
committee effort should prove invaluable 
as a background for developing state asso- 
ciation programs for the coming year. 

Division Placement Activities. This devel- 
opment, I believe, ranks second to none as a 
future power for influencing the growth of 
our Association. Each division and state 
placement chairman has in this a most 
stimulating professional challenge. Both 
our Association and our profession will 
benefit in proportion to your individual 
response. 

Administrative Council. The functions of 
this Council are three-fold: first, to serve in 
an advisory capacity to the President, if 
and when she needs it; second, to act as an 
impersonal fact-finding body to study trends 
in the profession in the light of past records; 
and third to act as an informed body to 
evaluate the contributions and the develop- 
ments in each succeeding administration and 
make recommendations to the new Executive 
Committee as to their probable value to the 
Association, at the same time recommending 
whether in the best judgment of the Council 
the new activities should be tested further 
—for one year, two years or longer, or 
whether they should be definitely discarded. 
Past presidents, as the executive officers of 
the Association, have necessarily acted as a 
clearing house for all Association activities 
and should bring, therefore, as members 
of the Administrative Council, a wealth of 


understanding and a knowledge of Asso- 
ciation needs as only such a background 
would give. The Council should have no 
authority to force its recommendations on 
the Executive Committee, which is the 
governing body of the Association. 

The Administrative Council will prove 
helpful in proportion as it is wholly im- 
personal and unemotional in its evaluations 
and recommendations to the Executive Com- 
mittee. Time alone will show whether the 
Council can best serve the Association along 
these three lines, or whether it will function 
best as an aid to the President. 

I believe it would be a serious mistake 
not to give the Administrative Council a 
thorough trial and I therefore recommend 
that it be continued with the president of 
each current administration serving as the 
chairman until an adequate test of its value 
to the Association has been made. 


NOTES FROM THE OCTOBER MEETING 


The choice of Katherine Mitchell as presi- 
dent-elect of the American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation will be pleasant news to her many 


friends. Her long and intimate experience 
in Association affairs, her known ability in 
the educational and administrative field, and 
her published work, a textbook for nurses, 
are some of the evidences of her fitness for 
this task. 

Other new members of the Executive Com- 
mittee for this year are Mrs. Beula Becker 
Marble, who has been active in Association 
work as national chairman of the diet therapy 
current comment work, and chairman of the 
committee working on the Supplement to this 
issue of the JouRNAL; Anna Tracy, chairman 
of the Administration Section; Virginia 
Speicher, chairman of Diet Therapy Section; 
and Lenna Cooper, chairman of Professional 
Education Section. 

At the first meeting of the incoming Execu- 
tive Committee on October 19, it was unani- 
mously voted to accept the invitation from 
the Cleveland and Ohio Dietetic Associations 
that the national meeting be held in Cleve- 
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land, Ohio, in the fall of 1935. Dorothy 
Thressel is president of the Cleveland Die- 
tetic Association; and Mary Louise Bone is 
president of the Ohio Dietetic Association. 

Perhaps the most delightful note of the 
entire meeting was an unexpected contribu- 
tion from a member of the dietary staff at the 
University Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio. The 


author prefers to remain anonymous, but her 
wit deserves space and praise in this section. 
It is hoped that others likewise will be in- 
spired by the previously published ‘“‘Code of 
Ethics.” 


A STUDENT DIETITIAN’S PRAYER: SEQUEL TO 
A STUDENT’S CODE OF ETHICS 


I pray Thee, give me strength to tread 
The twelve month stretch that lies ahead. 
Grant me philosophy to see 

A dietitian I yet may be. 

Help me I ask, to see the sense 

With this the only recompense. 


Help me to face the tasks ahead 
That I may earn my daily bread; 
Help me to walk with footsteps soft, 
And never raise my voice aloft; 
Teach me I pray, to be discreet, 
What’er I hear let me not repeat. 


Teach me the manners I should know 
That it may modify my woe: 

When to rise and when to sit, 

And presence of mind to remember it. 
Remind me to speak to those I meet 
And those who enter, always greet. 


Teach me I ask, to accept my fate, 

The folly of staying out too late. 

When long ere dawn my clock doth wake, 
O help me then to courage take, 

And from my nice warm bed to climb 
That I may get to work on time! 


Teach me respect for my white attire 
Though other styles I may desire. 
Give me the strength I pray, each night 

To wash my stockings, clean and white, 
And my low-heeled shoes with toes so broad, 
Accept as the way to be properly shod. 
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O let me with discretion use 


My powder, lipstick, paint or rouge! 
Forgive me if my nose look shiny 
(I’m told it doth but dignify me). 
Cosmetics’ lure pray let me shun 
Until my student work is done. 


Though superiors oft’ may rave and scold 
On my temper give me firmer hold; 

Keep me from feeling so much hate 

My food will not assimilate; 

However trying they may be 

Remind me of their seniority. 






Though lectures often seem a bore, 

I pray Thee, do not let me snore; 

Keep open my eyes, from nodding my head 
Although in my heart I am longing for bed. 
Endow me now, if Thou grant me wit, 
Likewise the sense to stifle it. 


Help me to learn all I should know 
Ere other places I must go, 

Where all my dignity I’ll need, 

And all my P’s and Q’s must heed. 
I pray that my time away be brief, 
That I may not come to awful grief. 


O keep my sense of humor fit, 

For well I know the need of it! 
When orders most absurd may seem, 
Forbid my eyes with mirth to gleam; 
Help me preserve a poker face, 
Accept them all with equal grace. 


When at long last my training’s done, 
And my diploma I have won, 

Direct me to the nearest train 

That I may hasten home again, 
Where once again, as in days of yore 
I may be my normal self once more. 


KNOWING OUR NOTABLES 


The work of Lenna Cooper, incoming 
chairman of the Professional Education Sec- 
tion of the American Dietetic Association 
and president of the Greater New York Die- 
tetic Association, is well and favorably known 
to many. It is specifically for her excellent 
Dietetic Section program for this year’s 
meeting of the American Hospital Associa- 
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tion that we cite her in this issue. Further 
comment on this program appears in the 
News Section. 

Among other examples of well planned 
programs of activities, the Dietetians Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia should be mentioned. 
This group, under the direction of Grace 
Godfrey, president, and Margaret Richert, 
program chairman, has arranged in booklet 
form an interesting program of events for 
this coming year. Their interest in national 
affairs is evidenced by the appearance on 
their program of a member of ‘this year’s 
Executive Committee, Lute Troutt. Other 
evidence of a progressive spirit is shown by 
their appreciation of the radio as an educa- 
tional medium. The October 30 program 
was entitled “Nutrition on the Air,” with Elsie 
Carol, director of food service, WCAU, as 
speaker. 

The activities of the Southern groups have 
a charm all their own. The report of the 
Maryland Association’s dinner meeting in 
this issue might well be set to music. The 
successful work of one of this association’s 
members, Elizabeth Sanders, in the business 
world is mentioned in the News Section. 
Another prominent member, Alma Bering, 
was signally honored for her culinary prod- 
ucts at a recent state fair. 

The always progressive Massachusetts 
group has again evidenced the devotion of 
its members to national affairs in the arduous 
task of assembling material for this year’s 
Association report. Mrs. Beula B. Marble, 
as chairman of the supplement and statis- 
tical committees, did exceptionally capable 
work. One of her committee, Gertrude 
Spitz, devoted her entire vacation to this 
work. The Allergy Diet Recipes, prepared 
under the direction of Dorothy Duckles of 
the Diet Therapy Section, were carefully re- 
checked by Boston dietitians, with Gertrude 
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McDonald, of Peter Bent Brigham, promptly 
responding to last minute calls for help. 
Other members who actively helped Mrs. 
Marble were Maniza Moore, Mary Tufts and 
Ida Christensen. This group is also to be 
congratulated for their interest in having an 
outline of their coming year’s program in the 
September 20 issue of the New England 
Journal of Medicine. 

Lillian Storms, chairman of a sub-com- 
mittee of the Community Education Section 
member of the national association’s budget 
committee and a candidate on this year’s 
slate for national office, was one of a dis- 
tinguished list of speakers at the Herald 
Tribune Fourth Annual Conference on Cur- 
rent Problems. 

Dr. Callie May Coons’ careful checking of 
the bibliography of “Diet during Pregnancy 
and Lactation,” distributed at this year’s 
annual meeting, has resulted in a particu- 
larly worthwhile contribution on this subject 
from the Diet Therapy Section. 

This column would not be complete with- 
out a word of praise for the members of the 
national Executive Committee who, for the 
first time in the history of the Association, 
have been able to arrange their affairs so that 
a complete report of the year’s administra- 
tion appears concurrently with this JouRNAL. 
The year’s successful culmination of effort is 
due not entirely to the work of those men- 
tioned above but to the loyal help of the 
many working under their direction whose 
names deserve laudation and whose work 
should be brought more clearly to our 
attention. 


CORRECTION 


On page 266 of the September JouRNAL 
the Southern Rocky Mountain Division 
should be Vb instead of IVb; the South 
Pacific should be VIb instead of IVb. 
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The American Hospital Association held 
its thirty-sixth annual convention in Phil- 
adelphia on September 27. Lenna Cooper, 
chairman of the dietetic section, had ar- 
ranged a most interesting program. The 
speakers included Paul M. Williams, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, whose subject 
was “The Trend toward Consumer Stand- 
ards and Their Value to the Institutional 
Buyer,” and Adeline Wood, Mt. Sinai Hos- 
pital, New York City, who spoke on “Food 
Purchasing for the Hospital.” This was 
followed by a discussion on “The Food 
Clinic—A Necessary Co-ordinating Hospital 
Service Unit;” John N. Hatfield, superin- 
tendent, Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadel- 
phia, spoke “From the Standpoint of the 
Administrator,”’ while Martha A. Alderman, 
director of the Food Clinic at the above in- 
stitution, gave her views “From the Stand- 
point of the Dietitian.” Paul Keller, M.D., 
superintendent, Beth Israel Hospital, New- 
ark, N.J., chose as his subject “The Dietary 
Department from the Viewpoint of the 
Hospital Administrator.”” The closing talk 
on “Selecting your Dietitian” was given by 
Mrs. Quindara Oliver Dodge, President, 
American Dietetic Association, and associate 
professor, Institutional Management, Sim- 
mons College, Boston. 

The election of section officers followed. 
Miss Cooper was re-elected as chairman, and 
Elizabeth Miller, chief dietitian, Philadelphia 
General Hospital, was elected secretary. 
The meeting was followed by a tea, at which 
members of the Dietitians Association of 
Philadelphia acted as hostesses. 


Student Career Conference, Alabama Col- 


lege. This conference, held on the Alabama 
College campus on July 5 to 7, was an inno- 
vation in guidance for high school graduates, 
according to Blanche Tansil, Tri-State 
president. Approximately 200 girls from 
150 Alabama high schools attended. The 
graduates were selected by their principals 
on the basis of scholarship. Three general 


meetings were held in which Mrs. Chase 
Going Woodhouse, director of the Institute 
of Women’s Professional Relations, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, spoke on ‘‘Where 
Will Women Work in 1938?”, “The Basis of 
Success: Education and Personal Adjust- 
ment,” and “‘Marriage and Another Job.” 

Round tables were conducted by business 
and professional women of the state on 
business, health, library, home economics, 
recreation and physical education, horticul- 
ture, teaching, music, social work, beauty 
culture, religious work, speech and dra- 
matics, art, writing, child development and 
parent education, and dietetics. 

Esther Scott, dietitian of the Norwood 
Hospital, Birmingham, led the discussion at 
the dietetic round table. She discussed the 
field of nutrition and dietetics, opportunities, 
training necessary, compensation, etc. Mrs. 
Annette Cole, supervisor of lunch rooms of 
Birmingham, presented the field of the lunch 
room manager as a profession for home 
economics graduates interested in institu- 
tional management and nutrition. 


Drought to give United States New Diets. 
The Bureau of Agricultural Economics sees a 
scarcity of some foods, causing a shift in the 
customary national diet during the late win- 
ter and next spring, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune for October 5. The 
Bureau said that a higher level of food prices 
“in general” might be expected, besides the 
7.1 per cent general increase of the last three 
months, but at a slower rate. Increases 
listed for the three-month period were as 
follows: meats, 13.6 per cent; dairy products, 
4.3; cereal products, 3.5; canned fruits and 
vegetables, 1.5. Part of these increases 
could be attributed to normal seasonal 
trends. 

The bureau summarized the food supply 
situation as follows: 

1. Carry-over supplies of wheat will bring 
the total available to 783,000,000 bushels, 
assuring “an ample supply.” 
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2. No appreciable reduction of meat sup- 
plies is expected this year, but 1935 supplies, 
particularly pork, will be smaller, being 
estimated at about 12 per cent below the 
average of recent years. 

3. Some reduction in milk production is 
expected, resulting in decreased manufacture 
of butter and cheese, but not in the supply of 
fluid milk, total supplies for the next twelve 
months being estimated at about 7 per cent 
under the average. 

4. Short poultry feed supplies and high 
prices will curtail egg production about 15 
per cent and cause smallest poultry meat 
supply in twenty years. 

5. Supplies of fresh, canned and dried 
fruits; fresh and canned vegetables; and fish 
and fish products will be much as usual. 

6. No shortage of rice exists. 


Alabama Dietetic Association. The an- 
nual business meeting was held September 21 
when officers were elected for the coming 
year as follows: president, Dorothy S. 
Moschette; vice-president, Esther Scott; 
secretary and treasurer, Virginia Emerson. 
Committee and section chairmen appointed 
for the coming year are: program, Ina 
Barbee; nominating, Juliette Hamilton; 
administration, Amie Gretchman; profes- 
sional education, Helen Greene Bulmer; 
community education, Edith Stallings; diet 
therapy, Stella Harms; historian, Erna Xan. 


The Buffalo Dietetic Association reports a 
very successful season for 1933-34, according 
to Mary K. Quigly. At the October meet- 
ing, held at City Hospital, delegates reported 
on the Chicago meeting and case reports were 
presented by student dietitians. In Novem- 
ber the meeting was held at the Children’s 
Hospital. Dr. Marvin Israel lectured on 
“Milk and Its Place in the Child’s Diet.” 
The December meeting was held at the Ni- 
agara Hudson—General Electric Company 
when a sketch, depicting various phases of 
lighting in a modern home, was given. Dr. 
Oilinger of the Memorial Hospital staff spoke 
on “Prenatal Development” when the meet- 
ing was held at that hospital in January. 
The February meeting was held at the Iro- 
quois Gas Company. Mary Dahnke of the 
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Phoenix-Kraft Cheese Company gave a very 
interesting lecture demonstration on cheese 
and its place in the diet. For the March 
meeting the members went to the General 
Hospital, where Dr. Bowen lectured on 
“Body Weight.” The April meeting was 
held at the Niagara Falls Memorial Hospital. 
The association members were the guests of 
Sister St. Anne at Our Lady of Victory Hos- 
pital, Lackawanna, in May. Dr. Minkle of 
Hamburg discussed diets. An election of 
officers was held, with the following results: 
president, Geraldine Tremaine Thompson, 
City Hospital; vice-president, Pauline 
Knight, Millard Fillmore Hospital; secre- 
tary, Florence Walker, Deaconess Hospital; 
treasurer, Mary J. Arms, Statler Hotel 
Cafeteria. The annual picnic was held at 
Pekin as guests of Mrs. Georgia MacLelland 
of the Niagara County Sanatarium. The 
meetings throughout the entire year were 
well attended and much enthusiasm was 
shown by each member. 


California Dietetic Association. The tenth 
annual convention was held at the Hunting- 
ton Hotel in Pasadena August 31 and Sep- 
tember 1. There was an attendance of 
about one hundred. Elizabeth Hayward 
was program chairman, Virginia Russell and 
Elizabeth Gibson had charge of arrange- 
ments, and Katharine Brown, publicity. 

With the Huntington Hotel offering a most 
attractive background and the committee 
arranging such an interesting program, the 
convention proved most successful. 

Among the interesting speakers at the 
Friday session were: Dr. Alfred E. Koehler, 
“Research Seminar’’; Dr. Leonard J. Brunie, 
“Causes and Treatment of Chronic Arthri- 
tis’; Dr. D. D. Comstock, “(Comments on 
Ulcer Management”; Mr. Bruce Whitehead, 
“Supply and Demand of Commonly Used 
Fruits and Vegetables”; Dr. Herbert F. 
True, “Public Health Opportunities for the 
Hospital Dietitian”; Dr. Robert W. Lamson, 
“Allergy”; and Mrs. Lucile Waite, ‘‘Little 
Economies.” 

Two interesting films were shown on 
“Meat Cookery” and “China Glazing.” A 
business meeting followed the showing of the 
films. 
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Friday evening an open meeting was held 
at the Pasadena Civic Auditorium. Be- 
tween seven hundred and a thousand per- 
sons attended. Dr. W. D. Sansum spoke on 
“Overweight, its Causes and Treatment.” 

The Saturday program started with a 
breakfast by the swimming pool. During 
the morning session, Dr. John V. Barrow 
spoke on “Amoebiasis,” and Dr. J. M. Niel- 
son on “Clinic Experience with Hypogly- 
cemia” which was discussed by Dr. Milo K. 
Tedstrom. 

Several members of the association gave 
interesting case reports at luncheon on 
Saturday. A number of interesting trips 
were offered for the afternoon. Fifteen 
spaces were sold to commercial exhibitors. 

The formal banquet brought the conven- 
tion to a close. Dr. Francis M. Pottenger 
spoke on “The Adjustment of Health Pro- 
grams to General Economics.” 

Mrs. Alice W. Goss, president, is ill, and 
Reeva Hinyan is acting president. Mrs. 
Lucile Waite was elected president-elect and 
Mattie Stover, vice-president. Helen E. 
Walsh was appointed secretary-treasurer 
after the resignation of Dorothy Ruggles 
who had been elected to the office. 

The following committee chairmen were 
appointed: Diet Therapy, Helen B. Ander- 
son; Administration, Anne Lamb; Public 
Relations, Katharine Brown; Program, Char- 
lotte Sloan; Community Education, Lillian 
Giebelstein; and Professional Education, 
Mattie Stover. 

Section chairmen for the following year 
are: Bay Section, Mary Verkuyl; Los Ange- 
les Section, Dr. Helen B. Thompson; and 
Santa Barbara Section, Marie Ferguson. 


The Detroit Dietetic Association held its 
May meeting in conjunction with the annual 
meeting of the state association. An inter- 
esting program kept the members of both 
groups occupied for the entire day. 

In June, Dr. Spain of Wayne University 
spoke to a small but enthusiastic group at 
the Colony Club on “Youth in The Chang- 
ing World,” followed by a brief business 
meeting to elect officers for the coming year. 
The present executives were reélected and 
the progress of the association will again rest 
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in the hands of Helen Hunscher, president; 
Sophia Halsted, vice-president; Evelyn Fos- 
ter, secretary; and Alice Smith, treasurer. 

One of our members, Lelia McGuire of the 
Merrill-Palmer School, was loaned by her 
organization to the state emergency relief 
commission for four months. In the ca- 
pacity of state nutritionist, Miss McGuire 
did much excellent educational work among 
many of the county supervisors. The food 
budgets in some of the rural communities of 
Michigan were greatly improved through her 
efforts. 

Mary Harrington has been attending 
classes at the University of Michigan during 
the summer, working toward an advanced 
degree in education. 

Helen Hunscher represented the Detroit 
Dietetic Association at the convention of the 
American Home Economics Association in 
New York in June. 


Greater New York Dietetic Association. 
Lenna Cooper, nutrition chief, Montefiore 
Hospital, the president, presided at the first 
fall dinner meeting at the American Women’s 
Association Club House on September 28. 
Miss Cooper introduced the new officers and 
committee chairmen of the association as 
follows: president, Lenna F.Cooper, Monte- 
fiore Hospital, vice-president, Mrs. Elsie T. 
Strahan; 134 West 87th Street; treasurer, 
Edith M. Snook, 324 West 30th Street; 
secretary, Bertha Ashley, St. John’s River- 
side Hosp., Yonkers, New York. Chairmen: ~ 
finance committee, Alice McCollister, 43 
West 8th Street; program committee, Grace 
M. Augustine, 1230 Amsterdam Ave.; social 
committee, Emma L. Feeney, 223 Willoughby 
Ave., Brooklyn; student activities club, 
Elizabeth Cole; Montefiore Hospital; pro- 
gram of work committee, Adeline Wood, 
Mt. Sinai Hospital; publicity committee, 
Doris H. Tisdale, 595 Madison Avenue; 
membership committee, Doris Longman, 
Norwegian Hospital, Brooklyn; placement 
bureau, Dorothy DeHart, Roosevelt Hos- 
pital. 

The meeting voted to invite the New York 
State Dietetic Association to hold their an- 
nual meeting in New York next spring. 

The meeting also voted that a student 
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club should be formed with annual dues of 
fifty cents. 

The speaker of the evening, Mrs. Quindara 
Oliver Dodge, President of the American 
Dietetic Association, gave an inspiring talk 
on the progress and recent growth of the 
national association. 


Maryland Dietetic Association activities for 
the fall and winter began with an outing at 
Mrs. Davidson’s Rock Point House on 
Chesapeake Bay. Dinner of fried chicken 
and delicious spoon bread was enjoyed on an 
enclosed porch, while the full harvest moon 
rose over the bay, and the lighted steamers 
and beacon lights flickered in the twilight. 

As this goes to press we are looking for- 
ward with much pleasure to having Lenna 
Cooper of the Montefiore Hospital, New 
York, as our October guest. Hersubject will 
be “The Dietitian in Africa and the Near 
East.” 

The following Baltimore dietitians at- 
tended the American Hospital Association 
convention in Philadelphia in September: 
Alma Bering, Sheppard and Pratt Hospital; 
Esther Frank, Sinai Hospital; E. M. Ger- 
aghty, Union Memorial Hospital; Anne Mer- 
kle, Church Home and Infirmary; and 
Phyllis Rowe, Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

Theodora Peck has succeeded Mrs. Antes 
as nutritionist with the Family Welfare 
Association of Baltimore. 

. Elizabeth Bonthron, a graduate of the 

University of Maryland, is dietitian at the 
Roland Park Junior High School. She was 
formerly associated with Henry Dunnock at 
the Oriole Cafeterias. Carolyn E. Gunn, 
her predecessor, has returned to the Pan- 
Hellenic Hotel in New York. 

Elizabeth Saunders has been more than 
doubling her responsibilities during the 
summer. She not only has an interest in 
the new restaurant opened at 228 Park 
Avenue, Baltimore, but she has also moved 
her Betty Patterson Sandwich Shop to 856 
Park Avenue, where she has taken over the 
Speciality Kitchen. The new business is to 
be known as the Betty Patterson Kitchen. 

The staff and student dietitians of the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital Dietary Department 
had a dinner in the Maryland Room of Olney 
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Inn, Olney, Maryland, in honor of the out- 
going class. 

Eames Harrison, who completed a course 
in dietetics at the Johns Hopkins Hospital in 
1931, is now an assistant dietitian in the 
Cleveland Clinic Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Alice Bacon, who took her student train- 
ing at Hopkins in 1932, is the dietitian at 
the Maryland Tuberculosis Sanatorium, 
State Sanatorium, Maryland. Alice Mac- 
Lean, who was in the same class, is returning 
to Hopkins as an assistant dietitian. She 
was formerly connected with the Robert 
Simpson Company in Toronto. 

The following students who completed the 
post graduate course in July, 1934, have 
accepted positions: Madeleine Currie is an 
assistant dietitian at Vassar College; and 
Nadine Gibson has joined the dietary staff of 
the Women’s Hospital in Baltimore. 

Marie Mayer, a member of the staff of the 
Boston Food Dispensary, is in charge of the 
food clinic of the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
during the vacation period. 

Helen Schmidt has been transferred from 
assistant to chief dietitian at the City Hospi- 
tal of Baltimore. She is taking the place of 
Grace Linder. 

Idelle Collins, who has been an assistant 
at Sheppard and Pratt Hospital, has re- 
cently accepted an assistant’s position at the 
Episcopal Eye and Ear Hospital in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Alma Bering, after attending the American 
Hospital Association Convention in Phila- 
delphia, spent several days in New York. 
While there she attended the first fall dinner 
meeting of the New York Dietetic Associa- 
tion and reports a most delightful time. In 
September she was honored with eight blue 
ribbons for her exhibit of cakes and canned 
foods at the Timonium State Fair. 

Elinor Thompson of Bangor, Maine, a 
graduate of the Home Economics Depart- 
ment of the University of Maine, is a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Sheppard and Pratt 
Hospital. 

Marjorie J. Woods has been transferred 
from the Marine Hospital in Chicago to the 
position of chief dietitian of the new Marine 
Hospital in Baltimore. Miss Woods is de- 
lighted with her new dietary department and 
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would welcome visitors at any time. Her 
assistant is Mrs. Florence G. Edwards, a 
graduate of the University of Wisconsin. 
Mrs. Edwards was in government service at 
Savannah, Georgia. She resigned while at 
Georgia, and spent the past year at her home 
in Wisconsin. Miss Thompson, who pre- 
ceded Miss Woods in Baltimore, has been 
transferred to the Marine Hospital in Chi- 
cago. Ida B. Glendenning is in Mobile, 
Alabama, reéstablishing the dietary depart- 
ment in the government hospital. 


Massachusetts Dietetic Association. The 
regular monthly meetings for 1934-1935 be- 
gan on September 11 with a delightful tea at 
the Children’s Hospital in Boston, at which 
Mrs. Quindara Oliver Dodge poured. The 
hostess for the afternoon was Mrs. Martha 
Stuart, head dietitian of the Children’s 
Hospital, who was assisted by the members 
of her staff and the student dietitians. 

Marion Floyd, chief dietitian at the Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital, has made two 
new appointments in her department. On 
September 1, Grace McCabe, a graduate of 
Acadia University and of the student dieti- 
tian course at Montefiore Hospital, began her 
duties as administrative ward dietitian. At 
the same time Virginia Lovis, who was 
graduated from Connecticut College for 
Women and the Massachusetts General 
Hospital student dietitian course, took 
charge of the diet kitchen at Baker Memorial. 

Hazel Ramsey, a graduate of the Beth 
Israel student dietitian course, has accepted 
a position as dietitian at the Gifford Memor- 
ial Hospital, Randolph, Vermont. 

On August 5, 1934, Bernice Levin was 
married to Addison Simmons of Boston. 
Mrs. Simmons is a member of the dietary 
department staff at Beth Israel Hospital. 


The Michigan Dietetic Association elected 
new officers in May, 1934, as follows: presi- 
dent, Margaret Ritchie, Battle Creek Col- 
lege, Battle Creek, Michigan; vice-president, 
Mayme Lewis, Saginaw General Hospital, 
Saginaw, Michigan; secretary, Helen S. 
Mitchell, Battle Creek College, Battle Creek, 
Michigan; and treasurer, Mary E. Rock- 
wood, University of Michigan Hospital, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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The Minnesota State Dietetic Association 
met at Millard Hall, University of Minne- 
sota, September 10, for its first monthly 
meeting of the year 1934-35. The diet 
therapy committee had charge of the meet- 
ing and obtained for speaker Annette Mayer 
of the Rochester Diet Kitchen, Rochester, 
Minn., who discussed the ketogenic diet with 
special reference to its use in the treatment of 
urinary infections. 

The October meeting, arranged by the 
administration committee, was held in the 
recreation room of the new nurses’ home, 
University Hospital, Minneapolis, October 1. 
William T. Middlebrook, comptroller at the 
University of Minnesota, spoke on adminis- 
trative practices as they might concern the 
hospital dietitian. A special feature of the 
meeting was a group of exhibits, each mem- 
ber of the administration committee responsi- 
ble for one. The dietetic exhibit of The 
Mayo Foundation, Rochester, Minnesota, 
was on display; the new teaching laboratory 
for nurses of the University Hospital was 
open for inspection in charge of Miss Bieri; 
an interesting exhibit of special cleaning 
agents was prepared by Lillian Lundquist of 
Eitel Hospital; and the following commercial 
firms had exhibits: The Northern States 
Power Co., Minneapolis, electrical equip- 
ment; The Display Food Co., St. Paul, wax 
food models; DeSoto Creamery and Produce 
Co., Minneapolis; Birdseye frosted foods; 
Armour & Co., soaps and cleaning agents; 
Lilly Cups, Inc., paper baking and serving 
dishes; the Asleson Co., Minneapolis, Cru- 
sader ware; Merrill, Greer & Chapman, St. 
Paul, chinaware; and Joesting & Schilling 
Co., St. Paul, the New Toastmaster coffee 
urn and thermotainers. A representative of 
each of the commercial firms was called upon 
to speak of his products. 

Tea was served in the reception room, with 
Gertrude Thomas, chief dietitian, University 
Hospital, hostess. 


Dietitians Association of Philadelphia. 
During the 36th annual meeting of the 
American Hospital Association held in Phila- 
delphia, September 24 to 28, local dietitians 
codperated with Martha Alderman, in charge 
of the American Dietetic Association exhibit 
at this convention, by explaining the national 
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association’s activities and the exhibit which 
was planned to meet the interest of hospital 
workers. The Philadelphia association was 
hostess at a tea given after the meeting of the 
Dietetic Section on September 27. 

A dinner meeting at Stauffer’s Restaurant, 
on October 9, was the first program event for 
1934-1935. The Hospitality Committee 
made excellent provision to have both old 
and new members renew acquaintances and 
exchange vacation experiences. Plans were 
also discussed for having a large representa- 
tion attend the meeting of the national 
association in Washington. 

On October 30, Dixie Rudberg was chair- 
man of a “Nutrition on the Air Program” at 
the WCAU Broadcasting Studio. Elsie 
Carol, director of food service for this station, 
gave a most interesting talk on their activi- 
ties. News highlights on the Washington 
meeting were also discussed. 

Lute Troutt, University Hospital, India- 
napolis, Indiana, will discuss “The Experi- 
mental Side of Feeding Hospital Children,” 
at the Philadelphia General Hospital, on 
November 13. A motion picture, “We’re in 
the money,” is planned for November 27. 
Members of the Philadelphia Restaurant 
Association are invited guests for this meet- 
ing, according to Anna DePlanter Bowes, 
publicity chairman. 


Harvey Society. The first lecture of the 
new series was given at the N. Y. Academy 
of Medicine on October 18 by Wm. Bosworth 
Castle, M.D., associate professor of medicine, 
Harvard University Medical School, on 
“The Etiology of Pernicious and Related 
Macrocytic Anemias.” 


Canadian Medical Journal. The August 
number of this journal carries the interesting 
item that Dr. Frederick Grant Banting, 
discoverer of insulin and professor of medical 
research, University of Toronto School of 
Medicine, was knighted on his 69th birthday, 
June 3, by King George of England. He is 
now Sir Frederick Banting. 


Sanitation Study. According to the New 
York Medical Week for August 18, Alec N. 
Thomson, M.D., was appointed chairman of 
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the recently organized Committee for the 
Study and Promotion of the Sanitary Dis- 
pensing of Foods and Drinks. The com- 
mittee will educate the public to demand 
sanitary practices in dispensing of food and 
drinks in public eating places. 


Dietitians to Aid Those on Relief. Accord- 
ing to the Newark Evening News for Sept. 17, 
Arthur H. Jones, county director of the 
Emergency Relief Administration, recently 
announced plans for a nutrition project un- 
der which dietitians will visit the homes of 
families on relief and demonstrate to house- 
wives how they can get the most out of their 
relief allotment. The work was to begin 
with eleven dietitians and a supervisor. The 
dietitians were to work in coéperation with 
case workers. When a case worker finds a 
family which she believes is not getting all 
they should out of their allowance, the worker 
calls on a dietitian to prepare a plan for the 
family to follow in the preparation of meals. 
According to Mr. Jones, the purpose of the 
plan is to provide adequate food at minimum 
cost, appetizing and attractive meals, and 
better nourishment. Menus have been pre- 
pared on a budget basis, showing what meals 
may be provided for from $2 for a single 
person to $12.75 for a family of ten, consis- 
ting of six children and four adults. Menus 
have also been prepared for various nation- 
alities. 


According to the Bergen Evening Record for 
Sept. 11, Helen Clarke has been engaged by 
the Hackensack Hospital (New Jersey) to 
succeed, as dietitian, Mary Kribs, who re- 
signed her position because of ill health. 
Seven student dietitians are now at Hacken- 
sack Hospital for study with Dr. Clarke. 
The dietary department of the hospital was 
approved last year as an accredited training 
school for student dietitians. The depart- 
ment is also privileged to accept project 
students from colleges and universities in 
addition to graduate students for dietetic 
training. 


A New Health Education Service. A health 
service in unique form has developed as an 
enterprise of the Association of Women in 
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Public Health, a nation-wide organization of 
women professionally engaged in some form 
of public health or health education work. 

For several months past a special commit- 
tee has been active in securing, through 
the association members, fragments of au- 
thoritative health information. These have 
now been assembled in question and answer 
form and are offered as the first installment 
of a continuing annual service with semi- 
annual revisions, by means of which the 
subject matter is kept up to date. This 
service is designed to assist schools, colleges, 
public libraries, boards of health, nursing 
organizations and others who are concerned 
with public education in matters of health. 
Further information may be obtained by 
addressing The Health Knowmeter Com- 
mittee, Department of Public Health, 100 
Nashua St., Boston, Mass. 


Irradiated Evaporated Milk Institute has 
recently been organized to carry on research 
and educational work, for those members of 
the milk industry whose products are being 
irradiated, under license from the Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Foundation. It will per- 
form the following functions: institute and 
conduct scientific research on the nutritive 
value and uses of irradiated evaporated milk; 
prepare and distribute educational material 
for the use of all workers in the field of nut- 
rition; and serve the professional world 
through correspondence and personal con- 
ference in connection with those food and 
nutrition problems which involve the relation 
of milk to the dietary. 


The Herald Tribune Fourth Annual Con- 
ference on Current Problems was held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria during the last week of 
September. More than 8000 people at- 
tended, including delegates from 46 states 
and many foreign lands. The conference 
was opened by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and closed by the President, who broadcast 
directly to the meeting from the White 
House. 

Changing standards in the modern world 
were discussed by more than fifty speakers. 
Two themes of special interest to dietitians 
were those by Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, pro- 
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fessor of marketing of Columbia University, 
and Dr. Lillian Storms, chairman of the 
Women in Business Section of the American 
Home Economics Association. Dr. Ny- 
strom’s subject was ‘Recent Changes in 
Distribution and their Significance to the 
Future,” while Dr. Storms spoke on “‘Oppor- 
tunities for Women in the Food Industries.” 


The Commonhealth. The bulletin for the 
second quarter of the current year contains 
a symposium upon diabetes from the Staff of 
the George F. Baker Clinic. Among those 
contributing papers are Dr. Elliott P. Joslin, 
Dr. Alexander Marble, and Dr. Priscilla 
White. The Commonhealth is the official 
organ of the Massachusetts Department of 
Public Health. 


“Milk Month.” Part II of the gravure 
section of the New York Herald Tribune 
for September 30 was devoted in its entirety 
to photographs dealing with this campaign, 
headed by a large picture of students drink- 
ing milk in the cafeteria at Fordham 
University. 


The New England Journal of Medicine for 
September, 1934, devotes a full column to 
the current year’s activities of the Massa- 
chusetts Dietetic Association. 


Rare Books. Among the classics on cook- 
ery and foodstuffs to be found at Richard S. 
Wormser’s, 22 West 48th St., New York 
City, is a volume by William Henderson 
Brand entitled “Modern Process for the Pres- 
ervation of all Alimentary Substances... . 
to Retain Purity and Essential Qualities,” 
published in London, 1838, and a work on 
“Apican Morsels; or, Tales of the Table, 
Kitchen and Larder; containing a new and 
improved code of eatics, etc.,” published in 
New York in 1829. 


A New Radio Program. A program en- 
titled “Lum and Abner,” featuring a humor- 
ous sketch of the ‘“Jot-em-Down Store,” is 
being sponsored by the Horlick’s Malted 
Milk Corporation and will be broadcast over 
a newly formed network to be known as the 
Mutual Broadcasting Company. 





WHO’S WHO IN THIS ISSUE 


SARAH Tyson RoRER’s name has been a household word throughout this 
country for almost half a century. As early as 1886 she was a contributor to 
the Dietetic Gazette (mentioned editorially in this JouRNAL, May, 1932), and in 
1886 she was part owner and editor of Table Talk. Later, with a group of her 
faculty, Mrs. Rorer managed Household News until 1898 when Edward Bok, 
the publisher, bought that magazine and invited her to become domestic editor 
of the Ladies Home Journal. Mrs. Rorer held this position for fourteen years, 
during which time she lectured in all but two of the states. Until June, 1932, 
she was a regular contributor to the Paul Block papers. She is the author of 
nineteen or more published books on foods and cookery, and taught this sub- 
ject for more than fifty years in Philadelphia and New York. A prospectus of 
her work at the Philadelphia Cooking School, as early as 1900, shows a far- 
seeing grasp of the requirements of training in “domestic science.” The 
Gridiron, a magazine published by the alumni of Mrs. Rorer’s school, seems to 
have initiated a decidedly analytical and research point of view in the prepara- 
tion of household science articles. She envisioned the needs of the past and 
the present, as well, when she said in 1898 ‘“‘A man may eat until he can take 
no more and still be ill-fed.” 

WittiAM T. SALTER, A.B., M.D., became interested in organic chemistry 
research while a college student under James B. Conant. He received his 
medical training at the Harvard Medical School, and has continued his re- 
searches in biological chemistry and medicine, working with E. J. Cohn and 
George R. Minot on liver extract, with C. R. Harrington on thyroxin, and with 
J.C. Aub on calcium and phosphorus metabolism. His more recent investiga- 
tions have been in the field of enzyme activity. He was an intern and resident 
at the Massachusetts General Hospital, and after a year’s study abroad became 
junior associate in medicine at Peter Bent Brigham Hospital. At present he 
is assistant professor of medicine, Harvard Medical School, member of the 
Harvard Cancer Commission, and instructor and tutor in biochemical sciences, 
Harvard College. 

MERLE Moore Bray received her B.S. degree from Michigan State College 
in 1926. She was dietitian at New Castle Hospital, New Castle, Pennsyl- 
vania, and since 1928 has been assistant in the home economics section of the 
Michigan Experiment Station. JEAN E. Hawks received her B.S. degree from 
the University of Illinois, M.S. from the University of Iowa, and a Ph.D. from 
the University of Chicago in 1931. She was on the research staff of the Nelson 
Morris Institute of Medical Research of Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, for 
several years, and since 1931 has been assistant professor of nutrition, and 
research assistant, at Michigan State College. Marie Dve received her B.S., 
M.S. and Ph.D. (1922) from the University of Chicago. She has been on the 
staff of the Division of Home Economics at Michigan State College since 1922 
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in charge of nutrition research, and since 1929 has been professor of nutrition 
and dean of the division. 

Lyp1A J. RoBerts, Ph.D., chairman of the Department of Home Econom- 
ics, University of Chicago, has contributed several articles to this JOURNAL. 
La VERNE L. CARLSON was a student in nutrition at the time she did the re- 
search work in connection with the paper appearing concurrently. She is now 
nutritionist for the Illinois Unemployment Relief Commission. VERA MACNAIR 
was also a graduate student when this paper was prepared, and is now instruc- 
tor in home economics at North Texas State Teachers College, Denton, Texas. 

EsTELLE E. Haw_Ley received her B.S. from Simmons College, her M.S. and 
Ph.D. from the University of Rochester. She was assistant in physiology and 
later instructor in nutrition at this university, and divided her time between 
teaching nutrition to the medical students and research. She has published 
papers on the metabolic effects of insulin and on high fat diets in phloridinized 
dogs and human subjects. She assists in the pediatric clinic at Strong Memo- 
rial Hospital, Rochester. Dr. Hawley was loaned to the city of Rochester by 
the university to act as counselor to the city’s department of public welfare 
from 1932 to 1934, when she organized and directed a community nutrition 
program. 
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years there has been a steady improve- 
ment in Gerber equipment and methods, 
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